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UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. — The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER 
in aid of the funds of the Charity, will be held at the LONDON 
TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 24th of OCTOBER 1861. 
‘The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, President of the Institution, 








Abbott, Mr. James 
Anderson, Mr. W. C. 
Anley, Mr. Philip 
Armani & Co. Messrs. 
Arntz, Mr. R. R. 
Barnett, Mr. John 
Bird, Mr, Stephen 
Bird, Mr, Joseph 
Brandon, Mr. David, 
F.S.A. 


Brass, Mr. William 

Brassey, Mr. Thomas 

Cozens, Mr. Thomas 

Conder, Mr, J. 

Collins & Stanbury, 
Messrs. 


Dethick, Mr. William 
Dove Brothers, Messrs. 





Dunnage, Mr. William 
Edwardes, Mr. Alfred 
Ellis, Mr. William 
Fish, Mr. Charles 
Freeman & Co, Messrs. 


J.R. 
Gardiner & Bell, Messrs, 


in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Goodchild, Mr. J. E. 
Gritten, Mr. W. R. 
Hack, Mr. Charles 
Harding, Mr. H. W. 


Head, Mr. Richard 
Higgs, Mr. William 
Higgs, Mr. Joshua 
Howard, Mr. Thos. G. 
Hutchons, Mr. William 
Jackson, Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, Mr. W. H. 
Jay, Mr. John 

Lee, Mr. William, M.P. 
Lucas Brothers, Messrs. 
Mann, Mr. 8. L. 
Morris, Mr. John 
Myers, Mr. George 
Nicholson, Mr. Wilfred 
Nicholson, Mr. David 
Norris, Mr. William 
Notley, Mr. J. H. 
Pearson & Doughney, 


essrs. 
Peters, Mr. William 
Peters, Mr. Joseph 
Plucknett, Mr. George 





Richardson, Mr. Chas. 
Richardson, Mr. R. 
Robinson, Mr. Thomas 
Robinson, Mr. A. A. 
Rogers, Mr. William 
Sapwell, Mr. John 
Smith, Mr. George 
Smith, Mr. G. Spencer 
Smith, Mr. Alfred 
Stephens, Mr. 8. J. 
Stirling, Mr. Thomas 
Stirling, Mr. William 
Tatham, Mr. L, M, 
Taylor, Mr. J. 
Thomas, Mr. Richard 
Thorn, Mr. John 
Todd, Mr. W. Jun. 
Todé, Mr. E. H, 
Trickett. Mr. Samuel 
Venables, Mr. 8S. 
Webb, Mr. William 
Westacott, Mr. George 
Wood, Mr. William 
Woodard, Mr. E. 
Woollams & Co. Messrs. 
Wright, Mr. William 


Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of the Institution 
by becoming Stewards, will be pleased to forward their names to the 
Secretary, at the Office, 19, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury (where 
tickets may be obtained, 21s.each); also of the Treasurer, GEORGE 


PLUCKNETT, Esq. Gray’s-inn-road ; the Stewards ; and at the London 


Tavern, 
September 27, 1861, 


A. G. 


HARRIS, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTION of 


FOREMEN and CLERKS of WORKS.—A 
GENERAL QUARTERLY MFETING of MEMBERS will take place 
at LYON’S INN, Newcastle-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY even- 
ing, OCTOBER 16th instant, for the ELECTION of OFFICERS for the 


BUILDERS’ 


ensuing SIX MONTHS. 


JOHN LUCAS, Secretary. 





[THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
ADDITIONAL PRIZES. 
Two Prizes of 5U. 5s. each (given by Mr. MacColla) are offered by the 


Council of the Architectural Museum : 
CLASSIC TILE ba erat Mo for DESIGNS for GOTHIC and 


The competitions, already advertised, for STONE and wooD 
CARVING, MODELLING, METAL WORK, PAINTED GLASS, and 
COLOURED DECORATION, are still open. 7 


For particulars apply to the Attendant in the Gallery of the Archi- 


tectural Museum; at the Office of “ 
the Honorary Secretary, at 13, Str bo 
A 


uilder” or by letter to 
, Stratford-place, W. 


. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 





HE METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


J ACT, 1855, Section 33. 
give notice that an EXAM 
& Certificate of Com peten 
will take place at the 


Hanover-square, 
ELEVEN o’ciock in 


—The Institute of British Architects hereby 
INATION of persons desirous of obtaining 
cy to perform the duties of District Surveyor 
Rooms of the Institute, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
W. on THURSDAY, the 31st day ‘of OCTOBER, at 
the forenoon. Persons desirous to be examined 


must, on or before TUESDAY, the 22nd da: 
® y of OCTOBER, send an 
oe which must be accompanied by a statement according to 
be previously obtained at the Rooms of the Institute. 


J 
Conduit-street, 30th September, 1861. 


} Hon, Secretaries. 





ROFESSOR DONALDSON’S 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION, 
for the Session 1861-2, at University College, will commence on 
TUESDAY, the 22nd OCTOBER, at 6°30 p.m.—Full particulars may 
be obtained on application at the College Office, Gower-street, W.C. 


VENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street. Professor 
HUXLEY, F.R.S. will commence a course of TEN LECTURES on the 
FIRST PRINCIPLES of PHYSLOLOGY, on SATURDAY, the 19th of 





CONTRACTS. 
OAST-GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 


to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of aCOAST-GUARD STATION, at 
Garth, in the county of Caernarvon, may inspect the drawings and 
specifications at the Watch-Room, Garth Point, or at this Office, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the l4th, to 
SATURDAY, the 26th instant, now next ensuing, and both inclusive 





OCTOBER, at SEVEN o’clock, to be continued on each ding 
Saturday evening. Tickets for the whole course, price Five Shillings, 
may be had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


GENTLEMAN, with a small practice, 


is desirous of rendering ASSISTANCE in return for the USE 
of a SMALL FURNISHED OFFICE, at the West-end, with the 
privilege of putting up his name. The advertiser may be able to 
offer advantages, and will give the very highest references.— Address, 
C. J. D. Winter’s Library, Kensington, W. 


COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS.—_WANTED, PLANS, 


ELEVATIONS, and SECTIONS, together with an estimate of 
the cost for a proposed CORN EXCHANGE or PUBLIC HALL, and 
other buildings, in the town of Kilmarnock. A premium of 151. 15s. 
will be given for the most approved plan, and 102. 10s, for the second. 
These plans to become the property of the advertisers. Plans to be 
lodged with the Secretary, on or before THURSDAY, the 24th inst. 
each to bear a motto, and be accompanied with a sealed envelope 
containing the name of the designer, with a corresponding motto.— 
The site will be pointed out, and ground-plans and other information 
furnished, on application to Mr. WILSON, of the National Bank, 
Kilmarnock. JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 

Kilmarnock, October 7, 1861. 


CONTRACTS. 


V. R. 
RMY CONTRACT.—Sealed TENDERS 


will be received at this Office until NOON on THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 7 next, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
CONTRACT for the SUPPLY of PAILLASSE STRAW and STRAW 
for ROYAL ENGINEER SERVICE, in such quantities as may be 
required from 1st DECEMBER, 1861, to 30th November, 1862, for the 
use of her Majesty’s Land Forces stationed at Alcershott Camp, and 
within the command, 

Printed forms of Tender, together with the conditions of Contract, 
may be obtained on application at this Office between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR o’clock, where every information which may be 
required on the subject will be furnished. 

The Tenders must be made on tne printed forms, which should be 
properly filled up and signed, and delivered under sealed envelope at 
the abovementioned, Office, marked outside “Tender for Army Sup- 
plies,” before NOON on the 7th proximo, 
oan Tender will be noticed unless made on forms obtained from the 

ce. 
(Signed) ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy Commissary General. 

Commissariat South Camp, Aldershott, 

October 10, 1861. 
V. R. 


RMY CONTRACTS.—TENDERS will 


be received at this Office until NOON on MONDAY, the 14th 
of NOVEMBER, 1861, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
contracts to SUPPLY FLOUR and MEAT, in such quantities as may 
be vequired, from DECEMBER Ist, 1861, to MAY 31st, 1862, for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Land Forces at Aldershott Camp, and within the 
command. 

Separate Tenders are required for flour and meat. 

Forms of Tender and conditions of contract may be obtained on 
application at this Office, by letter or in person, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR o’clock. 

« Tenders, on the printed forms must be properly filled up and signed, 
and delivered at this Office, under closed envelope, marked on the 
outside, ‘‘ Tender for Commissariat Supplies,” and no Tender will be 
noticed unless made on forms obtained from this Office. 

(Signed) ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy Commissary-General, 

Commissariat, South Camp, Aldershot, 

October 10th, 1861. 























V. R. 
RMY CONTRACTS.—TENDERS will 


be received at this Office till NOON on MONDAY, the 4th of 
NOVEMBER next, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
Contract to SUPPLY FLOUR for HOSPITAL BREAD, in such 
quantities as may be required, from December 1, 1861, to May 31, 
hott 


Tenders to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE o’clock 
at noon, of the 28th OCTOBER instant, under seal, and directed to 
the Commodore Controller-General of Coast-Guard, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Garth Station.” 

The Lords’ Commissioners of the Admiralty, do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders. 

Dated this 8th day of October, 1861, at the Admiralty 

Coast-Guard Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for ERECTING an ENCLOSURE WALL at March- 

_o Magazine Establishment, near Southampton, county of 

an 

Parties desiring to Tender for the erection of this wa)l must leave 
their names at the Royal Engineer Office, Gosport, on or before 
MONDAY, the 2ist of OCTOBER, 1861, and pay the sum of halfa 
guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be forwarded to each 
party as soon as prepared by the Government Surveyor. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, 7th October, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—The 


Directors of the Croydun Commercial Gas and Coke Company 
are desirous of 1eceiving TENDERS, on or before the 15th instant, 
for the ERECTION of certain BUILDINGS at their works, the par- 
ticulars and plans of which may be obtained on applicazion to A. M, 
CHRISTIE, Esq. 76, King William-street, London, on and after the 
7th inst. bem eee = a to Ad a the lowest 
or any Tender. 0 . a ND, 

HENRY RICHARDS, } Joint Secs, 
Croydon, October 2, 1861. 


AINT MARY, ISLINGTON, County of 


Middlesex.—_METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT.— 
To IRONFOUNDERS and OTHERS.—Notice is hereby given, that a 
Committee will meet at the Vestry Offices, Upper-street, Islington, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of OCTOBER instant,at SEVEN o’clock 
in the evening, to receive TENDERS and to CONTRACT for a SUP- 
PLY of 100 LAMP-POSTS and COLUMNS, according to pattern. The 
pattern may beseen on application to the Inspector, at the Chapel-of- 
Ease, Holloway-road. The average weight of each post and column 
to be 4cwt. 2 qrs. The whole to be delivered, weighed, and stowed 
away at the Store-house, Chapel-of-Ease, by the Contractor, within a 
month, and the Contract price to be paid within the same period after 
the Contract shall be completed. Sealed Tenders, stating the price per 
ton, to be delivered at the Vestry Offices, previously to the above 
meeting. Persons Tendering should attend the Committee. The 
Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

JOHN LAYTON, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Offices, Upper-street, October 10, 1861. 


O MACHINISTS, PUMP-MAKERS, 


and OTHERS.—The Directors of the Brompton, Chatham, 
Gillingham, and Rochester Water-Works Company, are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from persona wi'ling to CONTRACT for providing 
and fixing a large DOUBLE-ACTING PUMP, &c. in a well at their 
Works at Luton, near Chatham, in the county of Kent ; and also for 
removing and refixing two other pumps and appendages at a lower 
level.—Further particulars may be had by application at the Office of 
JAMES PILBROW, Esq. C.E. 34, Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
where copy of specificati and diti of Contract may be ob- 
tained, upon payment of 5s. Tenders to be sent to the Offices of the 
Company, on or before SATURDAY, the 26th instant.—By order, 

Chatham, 5th October, 1861. GEO. BOLTON, Secretary. 


CQ required for BUILDING several 

CARCASES of SIX-ROOMED HOUSES, at Hammersmith. 
Money paid as the work proceeds. Building land to be let.—Apply to 
Mr. PARTRIDGE, 22, Cannon-street, E.C. 


O BUILDERS.—The TIME for receiving 
the TENDERS for the CENTRAL HALL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE, is EXTENDED to WEDNESDAY, the 30th 
of OCTOBER, W. WEBBE, Architect, 
October 10, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—The TIME for sending in 
TENDERS for the ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE is 
EXTENDED to the 30th instant ; and the bills of quantities can be 
obtained — application to PEARSON & DOUGHNEY, 4, Adelphi- 
terrace, W.C. 





























1862, for the use of her Majesty’s Land forces stationed at Ald 
Camp, and within the command, 

Forms of Tender and conditions of Contract may be obtained on 
application at this Office, by letter or in person, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR o’clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up and signed, 
and delivered at this Office, under closed envelope marked on the out- 
side, ‘‘ Tender for Flour for Hospital Bread,” and no Tender will be 
noticed unless made on forms obtained from this Office. 

(Signed) ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy Commissary-General. 

Commissariat, South Camp, Aldershott, October 10, 1861. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 
PROVIDING NEW GRANITE RACERS to guns, at Tilbury Fort and 
New Tavern Fort, in the Gravesend district. 

Parties desiring to Tender for the execution of these works must 
leave their names at this Office, on or before WEDNESDAY, the 16th 
OCTOBER, i861, and pay the sum of 10s, 6d. for the bills of quantities, 
which will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by the 
Government Zurveyor. 

The Secretary of State for War does not bind himself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Gravesend, 9th October, 1861, 








ARSH ESTATE, SOUTHAMPTON.— 


To BUILDERS, &c.—TENDERS are required for the EREC- 
TION of TWO HOUSES on the above estate.—Plans, specification, 
and bills of quantities may be seen on applying at our Offices, 81, 
Marland-place, Southampton. 
GUILLAUME, PARMENTER, & GUILLAUME, Architects, &c. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL v. PRETYMAN. 
DE ASTON SCHOOLS, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire.—Builders 
are invited to send in TENDERS for BUILDING the above SCHOOLS, 
according to plans and specifications, which may be seen at my Offices 
in Louth, from the 17th to the 26th of OCTOBER, between the hours 
of TEN aud FOUR. The Tenders will be submitted to the Judge of 
the High Court of Chancery, to whose Court this suit is attached, and 
the successful competitor will be required to enter into a bond, with 

two sureties, for the completion of the works at the contract price, 

AMES FOWLER, Architect. 
Louth, Lincolnshire, October 9, 1861. 











(For remainder of Contracts see next poge. 




























































































































THE BUILDER. 


[Oocr. 12, 1861. 








CONTRACTS. 
df hee’ BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 
fo 


xr the ERECTION of a HOUSE, STABLING, &c. at Cheshunt. 
in Hertfordshire, close to the railway station and canal. Plans and 
specification may be seen at 6, Newcastle-street, Faringdon-street, from 
THURSDAY next, until the 17th of OCTOBER, where all Tenders wiil 
be received until THREE o'clock. The Advertiser does not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any other Tender ; and if neither of the 
Tenders be accepted, the lowest Tender will receive 2 


WANSEA LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


WATERWORKS, 1861.—CONTRACT No. 1.—The Local Board 
Health for the District of Swansea, in the County of Glamorgan, 
fo | aber | give notice that they are prepared to receive TENDERS 
ane willing to UNDERTAKE the following named Contract : 
Contract No. 1,—For the CONSTRUCTION of an EMBANKMENT 
for STORAGE RESERVOIR, on the River Liiw, with Outlet Culvert, 
Gauge Basin, Overflow, and ‘other Works in connection therewith ; 
and also for the construction and completion of a Conduit, extending 
from the Storage Reservoir to near Morriston. Drawings and specifi- 
¢ations may be seen, and duplicate forms of Tender, bills of quantities, 
and schedules of prices, may be obtained on payment of One Pound, 
on application at the Office of the Clerk tothe Local Board, Guildhall, 
Swansea, or at the Office of ROBERT RAWLINSON, Civil Engineer, 
iament-street, Westminster. ‘Tenders, endorsed ‘* Ten 
der for Contract No. 1,” must be forwarded to the Office of the Clerk 
to the Local Board, on or before MONDAY, the llth day of NOVEM. 
BEK, 1861. The Toca Board do not bind themselves to aceept the 
lowest or any Te ©. B. MaNSFIELD, 
wn Clerk and Clerk to the Lecal Board. 
Guildhall, Swansea, oth October, 1861. 


ERSONS willing to TENDER for BUILD- 


ING EIGHT SMAL i HOUSES at Twickenham, and CON- 
VERTING a PRIVATE DWELLING-HOUSE into a SHOP, can 
inspect the drawing, svecification, and conditions at the Architect's 
Office, on and jafter MONDAY, OCTOBER 2lst. The lowest or any 
Tender not necessarily accepted. 

HENRY McCALLA, Civil Engineer, Architect. 
Office, 25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—The TIME for 


receiving TENDERS for BUILDING TWO HOUSES, in Sussex, 
is EXTENDED to WEDNESDAY, the 16th, at ONE o'clock ; and for 
fae are the TENDERS for a BLOCK of THREE HOUSES, to be 
built at Kast Mousley, to THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, at FOUR 
o’clock.— Drawings and specifications can be seen at the Architect’s 
Office, who reserves the right : both cases of rejecting the lowest or 
any Tender. HENRY McCALLA, C.E, Architect. 

25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


BOLTON.—To BUILDERS.—The DRAWINGS, SPECI FICA. 
a and CONDITIONS may be SEEN, and lithographed Copies of 
the Quanti ties obtained, on application at the Office, on the s te, St. 
George’s-road, Bolton, between the hours of TEN and TWELV E, ‘and 
TWO and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 30th ef SEPTEMBER, to 
MONDAY, the 14th of OCTOBER. Sealed Tenders to be delivered to 
the Rev. W. H. DAVISON, 41, Chorley New-road, Bolton, on or before 

the 14th of OCTOBER. The lowest —— not necessarily accep ted,— 

ee -. 
OMAS OLIVER, 
ROBERT LAMB, ” } Atéhitects, 


Newoastle-upon-Tyne, September 25, 1861. 


OTICE to MASONS and BUILDERS.— 


The Trustees of the Charities and the Churchwardens of 
Faversham, in Kent, give Notice that persons desirous of TENDER- 
ING for the ERECTION of a south 0 pe a and a BOUNDARY 
WALL at the churehyard of the parish of in 
with designs of GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Esq. Architect, may 
inspect the drawings and specification, and obtain the form of Tender, 
at the Office of Mr. FRANCIS F. GIRAUD, Solicitor, Faversham, the 
Clerk to the said Trustees, between the hours of TEN and FOUR, 
and that Tenders are to be sent to the same Office under seal, directed 
to the said Clerk, and endorsed “* Tender for Churchyard Buildings,” 
on or before the 4th day of NOVEMBER next. The Trustees and 
Churchwardens do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or either 
of the Tenders. 

Faversham, 30th September, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a BREWHOUSE 
and ‘OFFICES, and additions to farm-buildings, at Middleton-park 
Farm, on the estate of the Right Hon. Lord Vernon, at Hungry Bentley, 
in'the: county of Derby. Plans and specifications may be seen on appli- 
cation to G. W. HAY, Esq. Sudbury, near Derby. Sealed Tenders must 
be delivered to Messrs. GIRDWOOD, Farm Architects, 49, Pail-mall, 
London, on er before the 19th of OCTOBER. The lowest or any 
Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 


BUILDERS.—ESTIMATES are required 


for BUILDING THREE emall es with attached addi- 
tions, in Frarcis-street and Keppel street, Chelsea, and alterations to 
adjoining house. The plans and specifications are to be inspected at 
the Surveyor’s Office, No. 10, Brewer-street, Chelsea, on the 1 16th to 
the 19th inclusive, from TEN to FOUR o’clock, and sealed Tenders 
delivered at SEVEN o'clock on the 2st of OCTOBER. Copies of 
quantities supplied if required. The Surveyor will uot be bound to 
accept the lowest or any Tender then delivered. 


O WELL-SINKERS and OTHERS.—The 


Directors of the Brompton, Chatham, Gillingbam, and 
Rochester Waterworks Company are p: to receive TENDERS 
from persons willing to CONTRACT for certain work to be executed z 
their Waterworks, at Luton, near Chatham, in the county of Kent, 
viz. BORING, SIN KING, and ENLARGING WELLS, . 
Further particulars ma: y be bad and drawings inspected by applica- 
tion at the Office OfTAMES PILBROW, Esq. C.E. 34, Great St. Helen's, 
London, E.C. where copy of specifications and conditions of contract 
Tmaay be "obtained upon p»yment of 5s, Tenders to be sent to the Offices 
of the Company on or before SATURDAY, the 19th inst.—By order, 

Chatham, Qetober 5th, 1861. GEORGE BOLTON, Secretary. 


O BUILDERS and MASONS. — St. 


Saviour’s Church, Bacup, Lancashire.—Tenders are required for 
SUILDING the FOUNDATIONS of ~ Fg CHURCH, together 
with FENCE-WALLING and GA'TEWAY.—Plans and specifications 
ean be seen, on and after WEDNESDAY, the 16th _ on application 
to Mr. ROBERT HOWARTH, Stubbylee, Pacup; or 
EDWD. WYNDHAM TARN, Architect. 
Queen-street, Huddersfield. 


N.B.—Tenders must be delivered on ie the 22nd inst. 
The lowest Ter-der will not 1 


WN of VERVIERS (BELGIUM).— 


SUPPLY of WATER.—The Mayor and Aldermen of the town 
of Verviers hereby give notice, that the Town Council having decided 
on the construction of a RHS#RVOIR for supplying water to the 
factories and dwelling-houses of the said town and its environs, they 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the necessary WORKS. The 
daily supply of water required at present by the town and its environs 
— be as follows :—Ist, 10,000 cubic meters for washing 500 tons of 
wool, 2nd, 5,000 cubic meters for dyeing, cleaning, and the other 
—s connected with the process of manufacturing woollen 

oth, 3rd. 5,000 cubic meters for the public and private wants of a 






































pepuistion of from 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. whole quantity 
mired would be about 200,000 hectolitres, say 20,000 tons per diem. 
T from the progress of the wool ol manufacture, the amount of 


water required will rapidly increase. ry weRey of water 
may be effected by collecting the We nn be se vo a large valley, which is 
traversed by a small river emptying itself into the Vesdre, which 
carries its waters through Verviers. This valley is situate at —_ 
of about = miles from the town, The basin or hollow in which th 

bed of this small river lies is situate in a wooded and uncultivated 
district. Its area is more than sufficient to supply the necessary 
quantity of water. The chymical analysis of the water has proved to 
be of perfect purity and limpidity,and well adapted to wool-manufac- 
turing purposes. town of Verviers is now negotiating with the 
Government (the owners of the property) for the use of the bed of the 
river before mentioned.— further details application to be made 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of giving 

TENDERS for the a of the United Presbyterian Charch 
and Lecture Hall, Clapham requested to send their names and 
references, by letter, to the ‘Architects, ~~ W.G. HABERSHON & 
PITE, 38, Bloomsbury-square, W.C, The Architects do not bind 
themselves to answer all the applications made to them. 








M& W. FORD, Consulting Brick, Tile, and 

Pottery Engineer. Southborough, near Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey (Office, v7, Aldersgate street, City, E.C.), respectfully informs 
noblemen, gentlemen, estate agents, and others, uhat he TESTS 
CLAYS, Ironstones, Limestones, aud other Minerals, and sends speci- 
mens of same to any part; supplies engines, brick, tile, and drain- 
pipe machines, pug-mills, travelliug pans and crushing rollers, 
plungers for washing foul clays; be erects brickworks, potteries, and 
kilns on a new and improved principle. Machines and workmen 
always ready, and sent to any part of the globe. 


0 BE SOLD, 200,000 of good RED 
BRICKS, They can be delivered at any station on Colne Valley, 
unties, or Eastern Union railways.—For price, &c. apply 

to Mr. HILTON, Bible Hedingham, Bssex. 


RICKS!—For SALE, 2,000,000 good 
F—4 ee to Mr. H. 0. AUSTEN, No. 34, Upper Hyde 


OOD HARD STOCK BRICKS delivered 


in apy quantity, carriage-paid, to any station on the Eastern 
Counties Railway, at 30s. per 1,000 ; Grizzell’s and Place in proportion, 
Apply to JOBN CoOsH, Romford and Factory Brickfields, Es<ex. 


IRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 


every description. 


JOHN NEWTON & CO. 
HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 














——————— 
E DODGE & GIANDONATTS a 
RUPICY.—INDIA-RUBBER DRIVING BANDs, 
VALVES, &. 
THE LEATHER CLOTH wo Y, mies hes ‘ 
West, London, E.C. having oH Portion of the 
ee we eng STOCK, are now prepaned to offer it at a reduc. 








ir, 
G BANDS, HOSE, VALVES, ETC. 

HE "LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 
(LIMITED), having now no agents, supply direct their VUL- 
CANISED INDIA-RUBBER BANDS FOR MACHINERY, which 

they warrant more durable than leather, at half the cost, These 
neither stretch nor slip, and are not affected by heat, cold, or wet, 
HOSE for Breweries, Agricultural, Building, and Steam Purposes, 
jh gerd a F Goode, Ail and Rick Covers, and every deserip- 

on 0! ja-Rubber Goods, goods warranted, and a disco 
174 percent. for cash allowed off list. ; % unt of 

THE a CLOTH ae co (LIMITED), 
56. Cannen-street West, London, E.C. 


AUTION.— Messrs. DODGE & GIAN. 
DONATT having issued a circul ted 15th 
August. last, calling in question our eee of the inter that ane we 
think it necessary to inform our friends, in order that they may not 
be misled, that Messrs. Dodge & Giandonati merely acted as agents for 

the sale.of our manufactures, and are not and never have been 
directly or indirectly manufacturers of any description of India- “rubber 

g 
THE LEATHER CLOTH Se Lo 
Managin, iy ector, 
56, Cannon-street West, ae. 1st November, 1860, = 


NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


‘WASHERS for Steam a Mg HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND, ~~““# 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, ‘GOSWELL- “MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, EC. 














Beg to solicit the patronage of ~ aay 9 ~ Gas Companies, E. 
c, &C. 
Depot for Ramsay's Neweastle Fire Bricks, Clay Re‘orts, Sanitary 
Fipes, ¢ Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c. at the lowest prices, 
Shipping orders executed with despatch. 


HBr Ozs. — BEST KILN-BURNT 


COMMON. 
WHITE — BRICKS OF FINE QUALITY. 
E AND RED CUTTERS. 
FANCY MOULDED WHITE BRICKS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIDGE TILES. 
At the EAST COWES PARK KILNS, on the River Medina, 
Isle of Wight, 





rPARPAULINS for ¢ COVERING WORKS, 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 
CARY & PRIER, 


DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


(P'ARPAULIN S for COVERING ROOFS 
sen SPE a SOATTELD, CORD, nd aceite 
porary Awnings on sale rs per post receive the most 





or hire, 








DATENT GRAINING APPARATUS. — 


TO HOUSE aoemuaes, a. ty RAILWAY 
CoM nce SHIP BUILDERS, 

One 2. wements of the age is KERSHAW'S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for prod an imitation of 
the various woods, They are extensively used, and with great 
success, They are very cheap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working; they only require a trial, and — person studying his 

t would not be without them. A prospectus be sent upon 
the receipt ofa yg directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
—— ame os ‘ool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 

mdon, W. 
N.B—One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 


RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 
W with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
graining every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by himself. 
Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted = vod ~ purest — and at t the ] lowest prices. 

‘or K 


ENTS | PAINTING BRUSHES 
KENT & CO. 

















at 11, Great Marlborough street, London, W. 
Established 1777. 
KENT’S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 





for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 
MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 
PAINTERS, Genuine White Lead, 31s. per ewt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 9d. per gallon ; Boil ed Gi, 8.0, per gallon, 
Turpentine, 5s.. per 
ak Varnish, 7s, 6d. gallon. 


Fine Pale 0: i, 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, S.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


IRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 


a * Watkins's “ory warranted secure, best bristles, and 
of supe: te prices, Varnish Brushes, 
Stipplcr, ‘and Graining Boy of the most improved construction, To 


HAMILTON « CO. 


PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No, 10, GREEK; STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, w. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, E, 
archoure, 138, St. Alban’s-place, 








¥F, TUCK, Oil and Colour W: 


o We 





KENT’S PAINTING-BRUSH 


Py MANUFACTORY 
his 8 
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CROWDEN & GARROD, 

Falcon-square, London, E.C. 

Where the TRADE is supplied with the same superior quality that 
made the name celebra‘ 

N.B, The names of T. KENT and CROWDEN & GARROD, are 
stamped on the brushes. 
Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-Rubber Knife-boards, Cocoa- 
Nut Matting, Mats, &c.—See catalogue, 











RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 


BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of 8t. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, other Organs usually in Stock. Also as to the ‘Tuning, &e 
of _—— in aps — of the pace wn Chureh Organs of any size 
built, en voiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 
DURING RESTORATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 





LYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Entire 


Change of Lectures and Musical Entertainments.—New Lecture 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, on the Art of Balancing, explaining the 
principles on which Blordin and Leoterd perform their wonderful 
feats. New Musical Entertainment, entitled “‘ Our Bouquet,” by the 
Oremona Musical Union, the Greenhead Family. Leciure by J. H 
Pepper, esq. on the Prevention of Railway Catastrophes and Colli- 
siens, Re-engagement of Master Arlidge,the youthful flautist, accom- 
panied by Master Jefferys, the juvenile pi»nist. The reries of Magni- 
a Di-solving Views, with descriptive Lecture, by J. D. Malcolm, 

ustrating “ The Ci of the World.” Beautiful Electrical 
Experiments by J. L. King. All the other entertainments as u:u!. 
n from Twelve to Five, and from Seven to Ten. Admission to tLe 


prompt at 
H. PIGGOTT, 


59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, a} 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board o; oa <n - ga 


J AMPIULICON. , or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
Superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &e, 
F. G. TRESTRAIL & CO. 


19 & 20, WALBROOK, E.C. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











Skeringham’s admission 
Ventilator of Pure Air 
for the through an 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d. 

These Ventilators are arranged so that the requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the par at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Poem re oad nu? 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of all respestable Irane 
mougers, Builders, &c, 


OOFING METAL.—WETTERSTEDTS 
PATENT.—The attention of Architects, Builders, and others, 

is directed to this material, where lightness and a. of construc 
tion, combined with ‘security and The 
price has been very much reduced, and ean be ae with full parti- 


culars, of manufacturers, W. W. & R. JOHNSON & SONS, Limehouse, 
London, E. 


A PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 


was awarded to J. H. BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Builders, &c, to his Stock of Iron- 
array Brass Foundry, Nails (wrought and cut), Copper, and Zinc; 
tent Locks of all descriptions, China, Glass, and Wood Furniture, 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles ; Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators 
> Los tite New Registered vane Ventilator, so much admired, 
J. H. BOOBBYER (late STURCH & BOOBBYER), established nearly 
200 years, for the supply of Goods of the BEST MANUFACTU RE, at 
the LOWEST PRICE. 

14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London. 


FOR SALE, Cheap, a 30-Horse Power 
BEAM-ENGINE and CORNISH BOILER 22 feet long, 5 feet 
diameter, in good condition. To be removed oe ve 
make room + more power.—To be seen at work at 20, 
wharf, Paddington. 


vo BE SOLD, at a low price, a strong 

CAST-IRON GIRDER, 21 feet 8 inches long, 1 foot 5 inches 
inch thick. ance further part- 
close to Taplow Station, Giest 























width of centre, 11 inches each end, 1 
ticulars, apply to THOS. JONES, ¢ 
Western Railway, Maidenhead 


tablished nearly a Cent 


OBERT THORMAN & CO., ., OF EMICAL 

and HOUSE PLUMBERS, GAS ENGINEERS, &c. Bromley, 

Lead burning under Deibruck’s 
to all parts of England. Pre-ent 
271. 10s. per 





Middlesex, opposite the Church, 
Patent. Experienced workmen sent 
price of Sheet Lead, including all labour with burning, 
ten. Chemical works liberally treated to any amount. 


ERY SCARCE.—TWO Antique DOG- 


FENDERS, of handsome design, rich ormolu, and bronze,— 
bargain,107. A fine Statuary Marble Vase, beautifully carved, owt % 
A handsome Antique Cabinet, with rare medallion, by Vernez Marti 


71. 15s.—To be seen at 9, Southampton: buildings, Chancery-lane, w.c 


BE SOLD, for 251., a 2-horse power high- 

STEAM- ENGINE, with steel piston-rod and oe) 
also an extra strong boiler, 6 feet by 2 feet, with centre = , be — 
fittings ; also a circular saw-bench, the spindle wi — oon 
pulley, saws, drum, and strong leather driving-straps. — ins 
boiler. &c almost quite new, will be sold for 257. on account caps 
che premises.— Inquire at Mr. EYRE’S, Saw and Tool Manu ’ 
326, Euston-road, London. 


Prok SALE, a Portable AGRICULTURAL 











cylinder, 
STEAM ENGINE, four herse-power. 
64 inches ; steel plate boiler, double riveted, in ee mb “wonking 


poche nay —. to awe BENNETT, at the Patent Granary, 
Canal, West India Dock, Limehouse entrance, 








to the Mayor (Bourgmestre), of Verviers. 





m ole, 
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Paris and French Architecture. 


N the series of articles we 
are publishing, relating to 
the great work now in 
progress in Paris, to its 
immediate and future 
effects on the condition of 
the people, and to archi- 
tectural art, we have ever 
had uppermost in thought 
that the good and evil to 
be taken note of, should 
not be lost as example, or 
a warning, wherever an 
increase of population in 
advance of the due pro- 
vision for it might have 
been suffered to accrue, or 
a due appreciation of the 
art be lacking. Therefore, 
whether it be that we are 
to get an additional spur 
to the improvement of 
London, and of the condi- 


view, of its inhabitants,— 
in the formation of many 
new and adequate lines of communication between 
its several districts and to its suburbs, by con- 
struction of the number demanded of well-planned 
places of habitation, in the acquisition of archi- 
tectural character in streets, and the better choice 
of sites for public edifices, as also through the 
perception of the utility of beauty as to be ex- 
hibited in every building; whether it be that 
there is a lesson in administration to be learned 
from the present dearness of living and rents, or 
from the prospective issue of the finance, of Paris ; 
we have every reason to calculate upon the con- 
tinued interest of our readers, in the information 
which we collect, and in the opinions we are able 
to offer. 

Since our last article appeared, on the improve- 
ments of the French capital, the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, or new line to the Parc de Monceaux 
and to the vast and hitherto useless area beyond, 
has been completed and inaugurated with even 
more than the usual éclat of Parisian festivals. 
There were the tall masts with banners; and, 
along the line of causeway, numerous garlands 
and shields, and at night stars of gas; the yet 
unoccupied ground for a considerable distance; 
and the faces of earth and rock, actual cliffs, 
left by the excavation of the road, were 
screened by tiers of festoons of leaves, suspended 
from poles, and reaching to about five-and- 





thirty feet in height; the scaffolding of the | 
new church in progress, and ending the vista | 


of the first portion of the boulevard from the 
Madeleine, became the framework of decoration, 
terminating with a cross of coloured lamps; and 
the park, on the night of the Emperor’s féte, with 
Bengal lights, myriads of paper lanterns, or, say 
fifties to a tree, and margins of gas to the grass- 
plots, presented an effect which was singularly 
fine. The opening of the Boulevard on the 13th 
of August, and the féfe on the 15th, were evi- 
dently planned for a telling demonstration on the 
occasion of achievement of a most important sec- 
tion of the new works. When our first article, 
this year, appeared, the bulk of the work in ex- 
cavating and in the removal of houses for this 
boulevard, had to be commenced 3; and we do not 
know of any instance of the realization of a similar 
work in so short a time. The houses up to the 
Place Laborde, where the church is, are being 
completed ; but as what we have said above may 


tion, in the widest field of 


show, there is one part of the line where the sites 
have to be cleared, and the ground lowered, and 
streets have to be connected which are now out of 
level. The Emperor was received under a large 
tent, after having passed under a triumphal arch, 
and across an area bordered by ranges of seats. 
The decorations of the whole were exceedingly 
rich, and very tasteful. Baron Haussmann’s 
address was a carefully-worded exposition and 
defence of the principle and details of the business 
he has in hand. Some of the chief points, we 
have given in articles of recent date; and others, 
and those in the Emperor’s reply, we may notice 
hereafter. 

There are, it is true, some questions discussed in 
the French press, on which it is not easy to come 
to a decision at present. Supposing that it be ad- 
mitted that the action of the municipality, at 
least subsequent to the completion of the Rue de 
Rivoli, and the formation of the Boulevard de 
Sébastopol, Rive Droite, has not caused the defi- 
ciency of logements, that a considerable amount of 
inconvenience is unavoidable and necessary, and 
that what has occurred has been somewhat over- 
rated, and that it be admitted that the munici- 
pality, being directly aided by the State, are 
financially right (viewing the comprehensive plan 
and calculation) in destroying newly-built houses 
at a certain loss in those cases; and that the octroit 
duties have not been maintained at a rate to occa- 
sion the cost of living; the question seems to be 
left,—are others, as the Compagnie Immobiliére, 
in whose hands lie the building and letting of 
houses, able to suffer a considerable abaissement 
in their demands; that is to say, will the building 
of the houses wanted, be, or not, eventually left to 
the municipality, who it has been so much con- 
tended should never have parted with the busi- 
ness? That is what, in this place, we cannot 
attempt to answer,—important though the ques- 
tion be. 

Certain it is that the rents of appartements not 
for the artisan class, in the first houses built by the 
Compagnie,—those at the Rond Point or intersec- 
tion of the Boulevards Malesherbes, de |’Etoile, and 
Pereire, which now, since the opening of the line 
inaugurated on the 13th of August, is but a 
short walk from the Madeleine,—are exceedingly 
moderate. An appartement, of four rooms and 
a kitchen, with closets, cellar, servant’s room 
in the roof, and every convenience,—the floors 
parquettied, each room handsomely papered 
and orné de glaces,—in a stone-fronted building 
of the now usual character as regards elaborative 
decoration,—we know may be had for 50/. or 60/. 
a year: whilst in the upper floors, with one room 
less, the rent is not more than 36/7. In contrast 
with this extremity of what is now called the 
“ West End” of Paris, we may mention what 
exists in a central quarter. An appartement near 
the Boulevard Montmartre, consisting of one room 
| about 13 feet square and three mere closets,—the 
' windows looking into a confined court, the rooms 
bad, and the stench in the staircase disgusting,— 
commands a rent of 287. The appartement we 
speak of is occupied by one whose business, or pro- 
fession, most of all demands in a house the condi- 
tions of health. It has been inspected by the 
officers of the municipality, who, we suppose, con- 
sidering what was available elsewhere, did not 
feel able to condemn it. Recollecting the great 
| deficiency of the water-supply, it is extraordinary 
that at this season the mortality of Paris is not 
higher than it is. The mortality of young chil- 
dren, we have reason to believe, is great. 

Though we cannot now pursue some of these 
questions at the length we should wish, enough 
has been said to show that evils of a dense popu- 
lation, alluded to at the outset, are only fos- 
tered by the hesitation about actual measures, or 
entrusting a responsible body with the requisite 
funds, which has been habitually practised in 
our own metropolis. Even now, what has been 
commenced ia London, the main-drainage, the 
formation of one or two streets and railways, the 














planning of a portion of the Thames embank- 
ment, and the scheme for one additional route 
across the river, form an insignificant portion of 
what is required. Viewing the comprehensive- 
ness of planning, and the activity in executing, of 
the French, we have really no reason to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the hopes of our comparative 
position in ten years. Viewing even the improve- 
ments in English provincial towns, which are an 
example to London, we have not more reason. 

It may be true that it is the habit of the 
French to wait for inspiration from a central 
authority: at least we hear them making this 
accusation of themselves every week. “ Decen- 
tralization,” however, is not merely talked and 
written about: the elevation of the provinces, and 
the development of the whole country, are going 
on now at a remarkable rate; and will be con- 
tributed to by the acts of the Government, such 
as the recent measure relating to the formation of 
vicinal roads. Every chief town of France seems 
to be following the example of the metropolis, 
constructing its new lines of street and its places 
for public recreation ; rebuilding its Adfels and 
offices for the prefecture or other administration ; 
constructing a suitable location for its public 
library and museum ; improving its water-supply ; 
or erecting better means of defence against inun- 
dations. Much is required; and the financial 
difficulties especially are very great ; but the-work 
is going on at Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Havre, Rouen, Caen, and many smaller places 
and a considerable portion of the proceedings of 
the last session of the legislative bodies related to 
the demands of such towns, for authorization to 
borrow money, with a view to improvements, on 
security of their octrot duties. There are many 
who say that the borrowing is going on too fast,— 
that towns and all governments at this moment 
are embarked in a course which must end in bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Louis Jourdan is one of those who 
have written best on the subject, as, for example, 
in controversion of a theory by Mr. Delangle, the 
minister of justice, who lately hazarded the asser- 
tion that the principle of the administration of 
the head of a family, in proportioning expenditure 
to resources, was false as applied to a département 
or town, or to the State. There is also an im- 
portant article by Mr. A. Clément, in the last 
number of the Journal des Economistes, en- 
titled “ Des Nouvelles Tendances imprimées aux 
grandes Administrations Municipales de la 
France.” But we merely point to the fact of 
a movement which is little perceived by the 
English public; and we believe, whatever may 
have been rightly said as to the ambition 
of some sous-préfet in having a house as good 
as his neighbour’s, that the majority of the works 
alluded to, will be found profitable investment. 
There are some descriptions of improving work 
that neglected, each year find the quantity and 
area for the improvement, as well as cost, doubled 
through the neglect alone. A country which 
could endure the extravagance of a monarch who 
spent forty millions sterling at Versailles, and 
enormous sums at so many other palaces, and for 
no adequate result, and which could pass through, 
and survive the phases of profligacy and anarchy 
that followed, must have some elements of pros- 
perity not easily to be withdrawn. France needs 
only the continuance of the present policy, or its 
extension, and the application of the funds now 
disbursed on the army, to the improvement of the 
means of communication, and to the provision of 
better education for the inferior classes, in the 
rural districts, in order to reach an immense 
development of its great wealth. 

Taste in thenew buildingsof the provincial towns, 
is of much the samequality as inthose of Paris,—too 
much relying on ornament, too little appreciative 
of the value of plain surface and too little of that 
of well-grouped arrangement of stories and well- 
demonstrated basements; but is nevertheless 
characterized by many of the greatest beauties 
to be expressed in our art. We spoke some time 
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back of what had been done in Rouen. In some 
of the buildings in Paris, there is little that is 
good but the ornament,—often with excellent 
figure-sculpture,—and the porte-cochére and view 
through it to the fontaine, or brilliant bit of 
green, which terminates the perspective ; but these 
are often enough to detain the eye for a good half- 
hour. “Ornament,” however, and the exhibition 
of effort after general adornment, are not the only 
matters to be noted of the works now in progress 
in France, as we have alrer ~shown. Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Caen, Dijon, ana Besancon, and even 
smaller towns, as Auxerre, St. Quentin, and Saint- 
Dizier, have had their exhibitions of works of 
industry and art, as Nantes and Metz are having 
them now. Sanitary improvements are projected, 
or in some cases far advanced. The importance of 
good water-supply especially is felt. Strasbourg 
and Lyons are keeping up the celebrity of their 
schools of painting, and many other towns that of 
institutions, and pursuits scientific, literary, or 
antiquarian. Now, whilst we write, the columns 
of the Moniteur are giving the report of a com- 
mission charged with the examination of 5,940 
mémoirs received, on the main question of educa- 
tion to which we have already alluded. Lille is 
one of the great centres of increasing manufacture 
in the north. Tours has just voted nearly as much 
as 40,0002. towards building a theatre. Indeed, 
a recent writer, Mr. Leon Plée, in Le Siecle, show- 
ing that there is nothing to be feared of absorption 
of the force of the country in Paris, says the 
latter has much to envy. 

We might fill an article from the publications 
during many weeks past in the Moniteur, of the 
laws authorizing the towns or departments to 
contract loans and impose duties. In the general 
text, the amount to be borrowed, say one million 
francs, the rate of interest, five per cent., and the 
period in which the sum will be reimbursible 
(thirty years from 1862 in the case of Caen), and 
the objects to be attained, are first stated. It may 
then be said that the loan is allowed to be realized 
by advertisement and competition, by way of sub- 
scription, or by means of “ obligations ” to bearer 
or transferable by endorsement, or directly from 
the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, or from 
the Société du Crédit Foncier de France, condi- 
tions of subscription having to be submitted to 
the Minister of the Interior. It will then be 
added that the town is authorized to impose ex- 
traordinarily by addition “ aw principal des quatre 
contributions directes,” a certain number of cen- 
times, serving with other resources to the reim- 
bursement of the loan and interest. Investment 
of the savings of the industrious classes of France 
in the “obligations,” should promote the desire 
for peace. The cost of things, however, as in the 
matter of rents, may not be exclusively confined 
to the capital : at least it is asserted by the Pre- 
fect of the Seine that a great rise in prices has 
prevailed throughout France. We shall have a 
future opportunity for showing what is being 
done in Paris towards sanitary improvement un- 
connected with the mere opening of the new 





metropolis, therefore, should be made. It should 
be carefully matured; but, after that, the work 
might be done in a dozen years, if the public 
mind were only ripe to see that it will have to be 
done, and that ten per cent. addition will make 
the difference between structure and art, and 
were able to confide in some central authority. If 
the case of Paris were well studied, any defects 
in the manner of proceeding there could be 
avoided. Thus, attention would not be limited 
to the long, wide, main routes to be provided ; nor 
would it be considered sufficient to get the invested 
money returned from the new premises of greater 
value than those destroyed; but improvement 
would extend to adjoining streets, sufficiently to 
provide other habitations in lieu of those of the 
industrious classes displaced. One error com- 
mitted in Paris, as we showed in our last article, 
has been in the supposition that the artisan-class 
were immediately adequately provided for, 
through the erection of buildings at a distant 
locality, and that they could move from one 
spot to another with the same facility as 
persons in a different rank or occupation. 
In London, when new streets have been 
formed, the expropriated inhabitants have not 
been provided for at all; whilst wide tracts of 
ground have remained for many years unutilized. 
It seems to have escaped the attention of the 
Prefect of the Seine, judging from his address to 
the Emperor on the opening of the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, that the complaints against his 
management, though heard with reference to the 
more recent works, may be really due to the forma- 
tion earlier of the Boulevard de Sébastopol, with 
the opening of the Rue de Rivoli. That com- 
plaints were not made in those cases, does not 
show that the municipality were at that period on 
a right course when they caused 458 houses to 
disappear between the Place du Chatelet and the 
Boulevard St. Denis, building only 204, and 230 
to disappear between the Place du Louvre and the 
Hodtel de Ville, building only eighty-nine; and 
nothing is here said as to the comparative numbers 
of the logements. The French pre:s did not 
speak so plainly then as it speaks now. The in- 
convenience was endured; and outcry has only 
broken out at the time when the municipality have 
discovered, and are, we make no doubt, most 
anxious to alleviate, the suffering, which is to be 
referred to various causes,—increase of population 
being not forgotten. We know nothing, however, 
that tells against the French management so 
much as the history of the two Victoria streets, 
Smithfield Market, and the Fleet Prison site, tells 
against our own. Since the bulk of this article 
was written, it has been announced, though pre- 
maturely, that the construction of a model cité 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine is contemplated. 
According to the account, it would cover 20,000 
square métres, and would provide (in the front, 
of 80 métres in length) furnished chambres at a 
rent each of ten francs the month, and in the 
rear, buildings containing altogether 1,319 ap- 
partements, each of three rooms and a closet large 


routes. But, it will have been already seen, and! enough for a cradle. The cité would also include 


will be still further, that the French metropolis is 
offering an example to our own, which deserves 
our closest attention. 

What is required in London must be on a plan 
as comprehensive in principle as, and greater in 
extent than, that of the Paris improvements. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works took steps some 
time since, towards informing themselves of the 
different propositions which had been from time 
to time published. We have not heard, however, 
that such a plan as we refer to has been prepared. 
Many good suggestions which appeared in the 
exhibition at Westminster Hall on the occasion 
of the competition for the Government Offices, 
must now be regarded as lost. The most exten- 
sive of those projects, however, only went to the 
western portion of the Strand and Southwark : 
besides, the railways since commenced have to be 
taken into consideration. A plan for the whole 





buildings for a creche, or nursing establishment, 
an asile or infant school, a school for young girls, 
with an ouvroir or work-room, probably with 
work furnished by the administration of the hos- 
pitals ; also an owvrotr for adult women ; fourteen 
ateliers for apprentissage to the several trades of 
cabinet-makers’ work, carving, joinery, mechanical 
engineering, general smiths’ work, and tapestry 
work, with steam-power equal to that of fourteen 
horses,—dormitories containing 550 beds being 
attached to this department ; a cooking establish- 
ment, and refectories ; a bathing establishment ; 
a wash-house and drying-room, to be available 
without charge, a dispensary, a library, and a 
chapel. The whole of the appartements would be 
heated from one immense calorifére. Water 
would be communicated to each story ; as shortly 
seems to be intended that it should be, for the 
whole of Paris. We are not at present able to learn 








from the reports of the proceedings of the “ Consei? 
d Hygiene publique,” in which the description of 
this project appears, the exact reasons of an un- 
favourable opinion by that authority. But the 
description seems to indicate the correct view of 
what is wanted. It would be necessary only to 
avoid the evil, to which such plans are liable, of 
closed-in and ill-ventilated passages or streets, 
The Municipal Council, however, to whom the 
project was first attributed by Le Sidcle, took 
alarm at the attribution, and have since sought to 
re-assure builders that they have no intention to 
interfere in competition with private industry in 
such undertakings. 

It has we think appeared from what we have 
already said, that such particulars as we are 
giving of the circumstances in Paris, defects and 
advantages, attending the actual provision of 
places of habitation, and of the architecture, may 
be interesting, if not more permanently useful. 
We have shown in a previous article that the 
population of the French metropolis is exceedingly 
dense. The contrasts, however, of every kind be- 
tween different quarters, and between spacious 
boulevards and narrow streets, are very remark. 
able. In the third and fourth arrondissements, 
(“ Du Temple” and “de I’Hétel-de-Ville”) and in 
great part of the fifth arrondissement (“ Du Pan- 
théon”) the worst conditions for health exist. 
The streets commenced or projected in such dis- 
tricts, and the new routes to the outskirts, or to 
unoccupied or improveable ground at no great 
distance, will surely permit of a different arrange- 
ment ofthings. Still there is much required, even 
of better building regulations. 

In the fashionable quarters of Paris, nay in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, or Faubourg St. 
Germain, where the streets are still narrow, 
and the deprivation of light and air very 
great, the more modern the structure, the 
greater seems its subjection to the tendency to 
cover every portion of the ground, and to build 
up a frontage such as may give a large number of 
appartements for letting. Whatever be the law, 
an excessive altitude in proportion to the width 
of the street is common in new buildings. In 
the districts recently annexed to Paris, the ap- 
pearance is less uniform ; but new buildings have 
generally the full number of stories. 

In the Revue Européenne have recently ap- 
peared several articles, in a series, entitled “ 4 
Travers Londres: Esquisses Anglaises.’? Such 
articles are becoming frequent in the French 
reviews ; and it isa good sign. We like also to 
see what is said in them of our country; and we 
would not treat observations as unworthy of 
notice, because there are some mistakes in trifling 
matters. If we read that the omnibus conductors 
in London, in calling for passengers, hold up @ 
number of fingers to indicate the number of pence 
of the fare, or if we find that a writer has at- 
tracted somewhat too much importance to North 
End, as a district, misled as to the omnibus men 
by a practice of his compatriotes, which is 
very embarrassing, in pecuniary transactions with 
Englishmen; and in the latter matter by what 
we know of the “ West End,” we feel that it 
has been at some cost if we have ourselves escaped 
errors in points of more serious character. But 
when the writer in the Revue Européenne de- 
scribes certain aspects of London which are 
not sightly, we have something to say of 
the existence of features in Paris which are 
worthy of his attention, as those which he 
treats of are deserving of ours. In naming the 
latter, he only speaks of defects acknowledged, 
and matter of long-standing self-reproach. The 
French writer, Mr. A. Legrelle, enters London by 
the Old Kent-road; and he gives, fairly enough, 
what we have often said should be deprecated, a 
foreigner’s impressions of the British capital, on 
entering it. We do not, indeed, see that the 
liquor trade takes possession of corner houses 2 
England especially, recollecting the “Au bon 
coin” which we read frequently in Paris; or that 
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walls are more defaced by the bill-sticker than 
are ends of houses with gigantic representations 
of the “ Redingote Grise ” and the “ Bon Diable.” 
These advertisement- pictures are common enough 
in Paris; whilst we may add, exhibitions, and 
other matters to come off, as well as publications, 
are not advertised enough for the convenience of 
persons interested. But we admit all the sarcasm, 
and much of the truth of what he says; and we 
are prepared to add that there is no cause for 
national pride; but, by singular accident, the 
French writer does not seem to have ever entered 
Paris by any of the routes which a British traveller 
and author would take, were he now writing 
before the advent of railways. We happen to be 
particularly well acquainted with that part of 
the route from St. Denis which is within the 
fortifications, or La Chapelle, as the district is 
named ; and we suggest observation of the features 
of that line, or of those ‘of La Villette, east, and 
Montmartre, and the Batignolles, west, as very 
necessary to information of the whole character, 
decorative and sanitary, of the splendid capital of 
France. But of some districts of this character 
we have spoken in a previous article. 

To understand how the contrast between Paris 
within the line of the former barrier, or external 
boulevards, and the district beyond that has 
accrued, we must keep in consideration the respec- 
tive tendencies of fashion and of the desire for 
cheap living. Such articles of consumption as 
wine at least, were cheaper in an important de- 
gree beyond the range of the octrot duties ; and it 
is only lately that the half-hut, half wine-shop 
character of building, and substitute for architec- 
ture, which was the result, has been there amelio- 
rated, attendant upon the emigration from the 
centre, and settlement of families of the middle 
class, with whom cheapness of residence was a 
consideration. In fact, the Parisian has been a 
lover of the life of the boulevards, and the amuse- 
ments of the theatre; and so much is this still 
the case, that the opening required to complete 
the Boulevard du Prince Eugéne, as well as to 
commence another line, is deferred because, accord- 
ing to the Prefect of the Seine, it had been feared 
to “trouble the pleasures of the laborious classes, 
in demolishing the theatres that they prefer, pre- 
vious to the reconstruction of new buildings.” The 
“laborious classes” spend upon amusements, 
sometimes as much as would procure them better 
logement ; or what, if laid by, would preserve them 
from the painful incidence of that absence of de- 
mand for their labour which they must from time 
to time expect. From whatever cause, however, 
it is only within recent years that compression of 
the residential population has been much diverted 
from central Paris. We have given in a previous 
article what have been the numerical results in 
some of the districts already spoken of, reaching 
to the fortifications, and now annexed for octroi 
purposes ; and we have shown also that there is 
still considerable space and room for improve- 

ment. Amongst the number of larger buildings 
which are now being erected, are many which are 
as worthy of notice as those of any part of Paris. 

The suburban villa is chiefly seen westward, in 
the vicinity of the Bois de Boulogne: there are 
several good examples about Passy, as between the 
2 er ni _ and Portedela Muette. The composer 
orca os ~ in a of them, Jn some of these 
icon a co sti materiais are introduced 
a 2 . The mansard-roof, enclosing a 

Ys ighted by dormer-windows, richly 
ae in stone, and perhaps an attic over all, 
ighted by Iucarnes ornamented in zine, is very 
prominent in the design, and constitutes the pre- 
vailing type of the villa. In the strect-architec- 
ture Proper, the features mentioned are more 
oe sae a is shown in the out- 
net-oameal “* - villas, especially in the 
daca oe adapted from Germany and 
. ere are many picturesque speci- 
mens of this class of building in the Bois de 
Boulogne, 


Since the completion of the railways, however, 
people have begun to live altogether out of town, 
and “une jolie maison de campagne” is the fre- 
quent heading of advertisements. It is a new op- 
portunity for developing an old taste, and it will 
shortly effect great changes in the country about 
Paris, if not in the city itself. 

The French court has never been very settled in 
its place of abode. The tendency of fashion was to 
dwell near to the spot favoured by royalty; and 
when the king came to reside in Paris, impulse was 
given to building. The evidences of that during 
the time of Louis XV. are almost inexhaustible. 
The aristocracy rich enough to have houses en- 
tirely to themselves, occupied, when not at their 
chateaux, the houses “ entre-cour-et-jardin;” and 
many of these in the Faubourg St. Germain, not- 
withstanding the tendency we have spoken of, 
still remain much as they were. There are nume- 
rous examples also near the Palais Royal and in 
other quarters; though many of them are now 
altered from the original destination. The defects 
of the ornament during one part of the Louis XV. 
period have been often spoken of ; the architecture 
which led up to that period, and indeed much of 
the fanciful detail which was contemporaneous 
with the Rococo, deserves to be better known. 
The iron-work we may especially mention. . It is 
found in profusion, as balconets, in every quarter 
of old Paris; and is remarkable for variety and 
the beauty of its curved lines. Generally there is 
no “ornament,”—no chased or pincers’-wrought 
work. Draughtsmen should look at it in the streets, 
and search it in the courts: there are, however, 
thousands of examples. When the labour of the 
iron-workers was diverted to military engines, as 
in the time of the first Napoleon, the art went 
back ; and what was executed in Roman taste, and 
even from the designs of Percier and Fontaine, 
was greatly inferior. The art has since bad the 
benefit of the Medieval study; and balconets 
of many of the lately-built houses show that 
the taste and skill have been in great measure 
revived. 








CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AND ITS 
RESTORATION, 


VISIT TO THE MONUMENTS, PAINTED WINDOWS, 
ALTAR TOMBS, AND ANTIQUITIES IN THE CHOIR 
AISLES, NORTH AND SOUTH TRANSEPTS. 


On visiting the cathedral a few days ago, I find 
the ground has been excavated to the depth of 
13 feet for the four tower piers, and a layer of 
cement concrete filled in 4 feet in thickness, on 
which is placed massive masonry, consisting of 
large blocks of hard Purbeck ashlar, laid in regu- 
lar courses in cement. The foundations of two 
piers have already been brought to the floor level. 
The masonry is being prepared for the other two, 
and is in a forward state for laying, and will be 
finished about the middle of October next. By 
the kindness of Mr. Marshall, who is engaged as 
superintendent by the architect, I have had an 
opportunity of closely inspecting the works, which 
are being carried on with great energy. I must 
not forget to mention that I also observed the 
complete manner in which the old piers of the 
nave and choir, and angles of transepts have been 
under-pinned, a work of great engineering diffi- 
culty, which appears, however, to have been ac 
complished with complete success, without having 
disturbed in the slightest way the original parts 
of the sacred edifice. I have but little doubt that 
the cathedral will, if adequate funds are supplied, 
be restored within the time specified by Mr. Scott 
(five years), and to a complete resemblance to the 
edifice as it was before the late disaster. How- 
ever happily, though, the restoration of a work 
like the tower and spire may be effected, there 
must be a feeling of non-identity established in 
one’s mind, of which it will be impossible to 
divest it. Still we shall have a counterpart, 
doubtless, of the late beautiful spire, its origi- 
nal elegant outline, chasteness of design, and 
correct proportion, all studiously copied; and 
if not to our minds the spire of our childhood, 
yet a faithful portrait of a departed friend. 
Although the work of restoration is going on, 
still we believe visitors may inspect portions of 
the cathedral, I will therefore draw their atten- 
tion to some of the monuments, painted windows, 


ties in the choir aisles, north and south transepts, 
&e. The north transept chapel is undoubtedly 
the oldest portion of the cathedral, and tradition 
assigns this toa period anterior to the Norman 
conquest, and as having formed part of the ancient 
monastery of St. Peter. This chapel is truly an 
interesting piece of architecture of the thirteenth 
century, and originally contained twoaltars. The 
moulded ribs of the roof have the tooth orna- 
ment, a characteristic of this style. The marble 
column in the centre has induced many to think 
this was the ancient chapter-house of the cathe- 
dral ; but the two chapels, with piscina and other 
adjuncts, prove this notion is not founded in fact. 
The very peculiar staircase leading to the room 
over, in which there is a piscina, induces the 
belief that it was never other than a chapel, and 
the apartment over was formed evidently for the 
use of the chantry priest. In ascending the stair- 
case, one ought to notice the billet moulding of 
the old Norman windows, and the small trifortum 
windows over, now blocked up, but forming part 
of Bishop Ralph’s original Norman church. The 
corbel-table is here very curious; the carving is 
rude, but characteristic; one corbel in particular 
may be said to symbolize the fall of man, the evil 
genius having got a man’s body wholly within his 
jaws. Entering the choir north aisle from this 
chapel there is an effigy on a recessed altar-tomb, 
in spar, and is supposed to perpetuate the memory 
of Adam de Moleynes, some time bishop of 
Chichester, who was assassinated at Portsmouth, 
and the popular belief is at the instigation of 
Richard, Duke of York. This tomb received no 
injury from the late catastrophe. Near to this 
monument may be found a brass plate inserted 
in the wall, with the following quaint inscrip- 
tion :— 
* (Balle jaces) juste cunctis defiendus amicis 

Omnibus (heu) triste fanere (Balle jaces) 

(Balle jaces) vite cunctis exemplar honestee 

Dulcisonans verbi buccina \ Balle jaces) 

Pauperibus pater: A.grotis Solamen et istis 

Edibus (ah) me; ito gloria (Balle jaces) 

Dilecti quondam Biclzei Preesulis ossa 

Juxta, hic contiguo marmore (Balle jaces) 

Henricus Balius, Lichfieldiz, natus, comita 

Stafford: in utroq coliegio Wichamico il— 

Lo Wintoniz, altero Oxoniz educatus 

Sacree theologize doctor, hujus ecclesize 

Precentor, et archidiacon Cices 

Tren: hoc tumilo tegitur. Obiit 

30° Mar: A° 1603, zetatis suze 50.” 

The transformation of Ralph’s Church into its 
present form ought here to be noticed. A casual 
observer will readily see that the massive round 
arches have been removed, and slender pointed 
arches, with vaulting shafts, ribs, and marble 
columns introduced, and are of the time of King 
John. 

The Perpendicular windows are nearly two 
centuries later. 

I now bring my readers to a painted window by 
Willement, put in in 1844, in memory of Edward 
Freeland. The colouring is good, but we cannot 
help noticing the drawing of Eve and other prin- 
cipal figures : early art truly was not a model fora 
sculptor. This window is for harmony of colour 
one of the best in the cathedral, and it isa subject 
of regret that the artist should have so closely 
copied the human figure after some of the very 
early masters. Eve, we are told, was fairer than 
any of her daughters ; but she does not here cer- 
tainly appear as the generally conceived type of 
female beauty. Close to this window, which 
I am glad to say is uninjured, is the chapel of St, 
Mary Magdalene, now the mausoleum of the 
Miller family. The monument here erected to 
the memory of Sir Thomas Miller, Bart., is in the 
debased style so prevalent from the Reformation 
to within the last twenty years, since which time 
memorials are being designed to harmonize with 
sacred edifices, of which they ought, certes, to 
forro an homogeneous part. A few paces from 
this spot is the ante-chapel of Ralph’s lady-chapel, 
and is interesting. The presbytery, erected either 
by Neville or Gilbert St. Leofard, bishop of Chi- 
chester, is well worthy of notice. This is unques- 
tionably a master-piece of the style of their time 
(thirteenth century), and entitles our cathedral to 
claims of beauty peculiar to itself. The pier arches 
are stilted, three centred, and slightly curved in- 
ward between the cord line and the capitals: the 
clustered marble columns which support them are 
very early examples. Similar columns, in minia- 
ture, may be seen at Boxgrove church. These 
arches are very dissimilar to the Moorish, or horse- 
shoe arch, being wide in proportion to their 
height. Walking a few paces westward, and 
turning to the east, one cannot help admiring the 
beauty of the richly-moulded Pointed arches 
within circular arches of the triforium windows, 
the large hollows of which are filled in with gro- 








altar tombs, and other works of art and antiqui- 


tesque animals, chasing each other. The play of 
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light and shade here is very satisfactory, and shows 
the skill of the ancient sculptor. These cuttings 
require only to be relieved of their hideous coats 
of whitewash to bring out their original beauty. 
Near to the lady-chapel, on the north side, the 
low coped tomb, inscribed to Radulphus Episcopus, 
may be noticed. This is the tomb of Ralph, 
the founder of the original church, and one of 
the oldest in England. On the opposite side are 
two similar tombs, but without inscriptions: 
they have croziers in the usual form, and are sup- 
posed to be the tombs of Bishops Seffrid and 
Hilary. They stand in a position in which the 
original founders of a church would be interred. 
Near these may be noticed the monument of 
Thomas Bickley, Bishop of Chichester, who died 
1596 ; he was one of the many instances of men 
who have been the architects of their own fortune. 
The monument to his memory is of a style so pre- 
valent during the reigns of the Tudor and Stewart 
families. Some of my readers may recollect that 
jast at this spot was an ancient slab of Purbeck 
marble, containing a carving of the heart of one 
Maude, with its inscription :— 


“ Tei git le ceur de Maudde.” 


The slab is not destroyed, but will eventually be 
replaced in its original position, when the resto- 
rations now in progress are complete: the slab, 
which was much decomposed, was removed to pre- 
vent its being defaced. Just at this spot may be 
noticed a mural tablet, with an inscription to the 
memory of John Farhill, of Chichester, who died 
1830, or thereabouts; the lines are as follow :— 

Within the precincts, where religion throws 

A pious sadness o’er the grave’s repose, 

Lies here entombed a scholar’s mortal part, 

Who stored true knowledge in a Christian heart, 

And gave up meekly ’neath the chastening rod, 

A calm existence, to rejoin his God. 

Accept, dear shade, howe’er released from earth, 

A brother’s tribute to departed worth. 
Next may be noticed the Chapel of the Virgin, 
which is situate at the east end of the choir south 
aisle. The painted window to the memory of the 
late Dean Chandler’s sister, has received no injury. 
The designs, typical of the charitable disposition of 
the lady are taken from the 25th Chapter of Saint 
Matthew. The window has a scroll borne by 
three angels, on which appears this comforting 
passage of Holy Scripture, “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 

e have done it unto me.” The fine marble bust 

in memory of the amiable and excellent Bishop 
Otter, is intact; a fact we mention with reference 
to the sad fall of the tower and spire. The bust 
is by Towne, and bears a strong resemblance to 
the good prelate. I have now brought my readers 
to the south choir aisle, where the first object that 
strikes the eye is a panel of ancient carving, said 
to have been removed from Selsey Cathedral : 
subject, Mary and Martha at the Feet of the 
Saviour. The carving is rude but effective. A 
similar panel, the Raising of Lazarus, will be 
found afew yards westward. These curious old 
panels have suffered much from time and change, 
and are evidently not in their entirety. The 
painted window to Bishop Shuttleworth, deserves 
attention: the following truthful inscription may 
be seen :—“ Sacred to the deeply-revered memory 
of Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D., the 
lamented, pious, and beloved Bishop of Chichester. 
He departed this life January 7, 1842, in the 60th 
year of his age.” The colours of this window are 
rich and harmonizing. The full-length figures of 
St. Paul, Our Lord, St. John the Baptist, and 
St. John the Evangelist, are here represented. 
The beautiful window, I am sorry to say, was 
somewhat injured by compression of air, when the 
tower and spire fell in, but the damage done to it 
has been skilfully remedied by Mr. George 
Knight, the cathedral plumber and glazier, and 
himself an artist. Near to this window, is the 
superb monument to Bishop Shurborne, which 
fortunately received no injury whatever. The monu- 
ment composed of alabaster, attracts general 
admiration. Robert Shurborne was appointed 
Bishop of Chichester in 1508. He greatly, 
it is said, embellished the church, and spent very 
large sums of money on it. We are indebted to 
him for the historical paintings and portraits of 
kings, queens, and bishops in the south transept, 
of which I will speak more fully presently. Bishop 
Shurborne’s tomb is still in perfect preservation, 
and bears a recumbent efligy, coloured and gilt, 
in pontificals, within an arched recess, richly 
canopied and moulded, and guarded by angels; 
and a very good idea is here given of the monu- 
ments peculiar to the age, and contrasts streagly 
with the tame and unmeaning memorials of later 
times. The following beautiful inscription may 
be seen:—“Non intres in judicium cum servo 


tuo domine, Robert Shurborne.” Near this spot 
may be seen a plain mural tablet to perpetuate 
the memory of Bishop Buckner, who filled the 
see of Chichester twenty-six years, and died at 
the advanced age of ninety years. Here are two 
doorways in the south wall of this aisle. The one 
with the- pointed arch, an insertion, leads into the 
dean’s vestry, probably the original chapter- 
house. In the room are paintings,—portraits of 
James II., William III., Anne, and George I., in 
good preservation, in massive frames, gilt and 
ornamented. The east window of this room is 
what is called a three-light window, and is un- 
questionably one of the finest in the cathedral. 
Here also is-an ancient piece of furniture—a reli- 
quary, said to have contained the rich vestments 
and jewels which adorned the shrine of St. 
Richard de la Wyche. This is a valuable relic ; the 
carving is good, and the whole nearly perfect. 
The slit to receive the offerings of the faith- 
ful is still to be seen. This is the room in 
which it is supposed that Sir William Wal- 
ler’s soldiers discovered the communion plate 
secreted behind the wainscot. I now have 
brought my readers to what remains of the 
south transept. Here were to be found the histo- 
rical paintings to which I have already briefly 
alluded. The portraits of the kings and queens 
were very much injured and broken at the time of 
the melancholy catastrophe. Mr. George Dale, of 
Chichester, took shortly after some very beautiful 
stereoscopic views of these paintings; and he also 
reflected from various aspects several other most 
successful scenes of this interesting portion of the 
cathedral. Mr. Dale’s views include the large 
historical paintings which represent the founda 

tion of the see at Selsey, in 680. St. Wilfrid, 
accompanied by the monks of Selsey, appears 
before Ceadwalla, king of the West Saxons, with 
a scroll in his hand, on which is written “Da 
Servis Dei locum habitationes propter Deum.” 
The king’s answer appeared in an open book held 
by one of his attendants—“ Fiat sicut petitur.” 
In the second painting is represented Bishop 
Shurborne petitioning Henry VIII. for a confir- 
mation of the charter granted by Ceadwalla. On 
the scroll held by the bishop was the followixg 
inscription :—“ Sanctissimus rex; Propter Deum 
confirma ecclesiam tuam Cicestrensum jam 
cathedralem, sicut Caedwalla, Rex Sussexia, 
Ecclesiam Selesiensem alim Cathedralem, confir- 
mavit.” The king consents—“ Pro amore Jesu 
Christi, quod petis conceda.” Mr. Dale’s stereo- 
scopic slide includes, with these interesting 
paintings, the portraits of some of the kings. His 
second slide takes in the portraits of bishops of 
Selsey and Chichester ; and he also took a view of 
the large and very beautiful window in the south 
transept. 

The recumbent effigy with Gothic arch, in 
memory of the late John Smith, of Dale Park, 
father of Mr. John Abel Smith, who faithfully 
represented the city of Chichester in Parliament 
for twenty-eight years, was not at all injured. 
Bishop Langton’s altar-tomb, also, in this tran- 
sept, escaped unhurt. St. Richard’s shrine and 
its altar-tomb stood here (south transept), and 
was only taken down and removed into the lady 
chapel on the morning of the late melancholy 
catastrophe. 

I have humbly attempted thus briefly to give 
my readers a description of this part of the sacred 
edifice and of the objects most worthy of atten- 
tion. 
$ Now I am upon the subject of the cathedral, I 
will take the opportunity of mentioning that I 
have recently had the privilege of viewing a 
most exquisite miniature counterpart of the tower 
and spire, carved in wood by an amateur artist, 
who employs, it would seem, his few leisure hours 
in chiselling flowers, fruit, and churches, and other 
picturesque buildings. His productions are of 
extraordinary beauty, and possess great delicacy 
of workmanship. I should be neglecting the 
old axiom, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” by with- 
holding the name of the successful and tasteful 
carver; therefore I will observe that Mr. Holmes, 
of Chichester, is the artist to whom I allude. The 
pretty model is in cedar, and stands 18 inches 
high, and moulded on a scale of 10 feet toan inch. 
The chaste and delicate tracery panel bands that 
surrounded our once beautiful spire, and the 
turret windows and pinnacles above the tower, 
are truthfully depicted in this very interesting 
little work of art, in the execution of which Mr. 
Holmes has proved himself a carver of no mediocre 
order. 

I find by the subscription-lists (for the cathe- 
dral restoration fund) now lying at Messrs. 
Gruggen & Comper’s bank, the London and County 





Bank, and at Messrs. Mason & Wilmshurst, book- 








sellers and publishers, Chichester, that some liberal 
additions have been made to the lists in aid of the 
restoration of the cathedral. I will just name a 
few among the many contributors who have come 
forward in the good cause since the reopening of 
the nave for Divine service, which took place a 
short time ago, when a collection was made, after 
an earnest appeal by the Lord Bishop of the- 
diocese, amounting to 93/. 12s. 10d. :—Benjamin 
Bond Cabbell, esq. (Aldwick), has given the muni- 
ficent sum of 500/.; Major and Mrs. Drewe 
(Chichester), 257. ; H. Norris, esq. (Swalcliffe-park, 
Banbury), 25/.; Miss F. Hersee (Chichester), 20/.; 
Henry Duke, esq. (Earnley), 25/. ; the Rev. Henry 
Sockett (Petworth), 50/.; the President and 
Fellows of Magdalen College, 50/.; F. D. Astley, 
esq. (Westdean House), 1002. Very good collec- 
tions also have been made, after sermons preached 
in compliance with the request of the bishop, in 
the churches in the parishes of his diocese. With 
all these recent donations the amount now sub- 
scribed in aid of the restoration does not, we fear, 
exceed 33,0007.; and it must be borne in mind 
that according to Mr. Scott’s estimate the sum of 
50,0007. is required. F. W. 
Westgate, Chichester. 








ON THE ARCHITECTURAL ACCESSORIES 
OF MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE.* 


THE subject of “The Architectural Accessories 
of Monumental Sculpture ” embraces so wide a 
field of research, and the line to be drawn between 
architectural accessories of sculpture, and sculp- 
turesque accessories of architecture, is in many in- 
stances so little defined, that to draw that line, 
and to sketch, even superficially, the leading 
features of the whole subject, would be matter for 
a volume. The narrowness of the limits of one 
evening’s paper, therefore, constitutes in itself an 
apology for its incompleteness. All that can be 
done is to point to a few examples of the ancient 
schools, and where the actual examples are want- 
ing, to quote the authority of those who, from the 
obscure hints of ancient historians, have brought 
to light some of their principles of art. And if we 
compare with the few examples that remain the 
efforts of our modern schools (our own especially), 
we shall find that, obvious as these principles may 
appear, they have been sadly misunderstood, and 
too often utterly ignored by our artists. Perhaps 
the fault will be found to exist, not so much in 
the want of talent in these times, as in the spirit 
of utilitarianism, which, by insisting on the union 
of the artist and the tradesman in the same person, 
limits the artist to a single branch of art, and 
practically ignores that union of the three sisters 
in which alone true strength in art can be found. 

Taking as an axiom that the object of a pedestal 
is to give dignity and importance to the group or 
figure which it supports, rather than to act as an 
architectural feature having a primary importance 
and interest of its own, our first desire in studying 
the subject is to find some fixed principle of design 
and rule of proportion to guide us in our combina- 
tions, such as are found to exist more or less 
positively in the architecture of every school. But 
if in the study of the present subject we turn to 
architecture, it seems at first sight to offer but 
little assistance ; for when once we have established 
that the object of a pedestal is to give importance 
to the feature which it supports, the analogy in 
the application of the pedestal in the two arts 
seems to stop; for the precise and geometrical 
lines, and the spirit of line and rule which consti- 
tute the essence of architecture, have nothing in 
common with the flow of line—the ever-varying, 
and as it were accidental forms of sculpture. _Yet 
though it may not be possible to establish a direct 
and palpable parallel, or to apply the rules which 
govern the proportion and form of architectural 
pedestals to those of sculpture, still the spirit 
which pervades one branch of art will be found to 
exist in the coeval works of the sister art, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the one cannot fail 
materially to assist us in our study of the other. 

If we compare the few remaining examples of 
architecture and sculpturesque pedestals in the 
antique schools, there will be found a coincidence 
of principle in each school which will afford 
reasonable ground for adopting the architectural 
principle, where examples of the other are watt- 








* The “‘Papers read at the Royal Institute of ih 
Architects, Session 1860-1,” have been issued to \. e 
members in a collected form; and, with reports of dis- 
cussions, comprise 295 closely-printed pages, with illus- 
trations. They form a very valuable and interesting 


volume, and show strikingly the large amount of ry 
exhibited by the Institute during the last session. Al » 
papers, with one exception (that by Mr. F. P. ae 
were given in our pages at the time they were read. 
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ing. We cannot enough regret the scarcity of 


entic information on the subject of Greek 
per but such hints as are afforded by written 
descriptions and the paintings upon vases, &e., 
should be regarded as the Sybilline books, and 
turned to account as best we may. Itis no plati- 
tude to repeat that the Greek school is that from 
which all that is good in art is derived more or 
less directly: it is that which beyond all others 
evinces the deepest thought and the most unerring 
principle, and which is least subject to that caprice 
which so frequently bewilders us and throws us off 
our scent in modern schools. Horace, in the 
often-quoted passage,— 

«“ Exemplaria Graca 
Nocturn4’ versate manu versate diurnd,” 


says only what scores of writers and artists of all 
times have said or implied, if not with the same 
eloquence, with equal insistance. , 

Of the earliest style of art but little need be 
said, for though the monumental sculpture of the 
primitive schools of Greece (commonly called the 
Deedalian School) and of Egypt, has great and 
peculiar qualities of its own, they are not such as 
will materially tend to illustrate the subject under 
consideration. It is not unworthy of remark, 
however, that the coincidence between the works 
of architecture and sculpture which we shall find 
in other schools, exhibits itself also in the primitive 
works by the fewness of parts and the almost 
entire absence of those accessory features (as the 
pedestal) which are- used in other schools to give 
scale and dignity to the leading features, and which 
the massiveness of the forms in the earlier schools 
seems to render less necessary. In the Egyptian 
and Assyrian architecture the columns generally 
stand upon the ground, or where they are raised 
upon a stylobate (as for example in the small 
temple at Philoe, commonly called the Bed of 
Pharaoh), the latter is of a height which gives it 
rather the importance of a leading feature than 
an accessory. The pedestal, properly so called, 
belongs altogether to a later and more complete 
style of art, and seems a natural step in the 
development as well of sculpturesque as of archi- 
tectural composition. Even with the Greeks this 
feature is but rudimentarily treated in the earlier 
works, the stylobate of three steps («pnmWwpoc) 
being the only approach to the idea of a pedestal 
until the introduction of the Ionic order. The 
Temple of the Giants at Agrigentum is the only 
example that I am aware of in which a base is ap- 
plied to the Doric order. This, and a greater 
number of steps in the stylobate, seems to show 
a marked progress in the development of the 
principle involved in the use of the pedestal. As 
in the earlier architecture so in the sculpture, 
there is an entire absence of what may properly 
be called a pedestal. The sphinxes of the sacred 
way at Philoe have only a low square plinth, 
without architectural features of any kind. The 
colossi of the Plain of Thebes, of the rock-cut 
temple of Ibsamboul, and many other examples, 
are treated in the same way. It should be observed, 
however, that in none of these examples is the 
secret of scale, namely, the subordination of parts 
and gradation of dimension, entirely omitted, 
though it is not applied by means of architectural 
accessories, The colossi are surrounded by smaller 
figures of nymphs and divinities, and the sphinxes 
and caryatid figures have hieroglyphics and in- 
cised ornaments upon the square plinths which 
assist materially in giving importance to the prin- 
cipal object. 

Of Archaic Greek sculpture of monumental scale 
and character but very few examples exist. The 
sitting statues of the sacred way at Branchidoe, 
one of which is in the British Museum; those 
cut in the rock at Palazzuolo—the ancient Acroe 
in Sicily, aud a colossal lion, also cut in the rock, 
at Naxos, are some of the examples that I can 
quote. Pausanias mentions and gives descriptions 
of several, which it would be foreign to our subject 
to refer to. These are very similar to the 
Egyptian sculpture and are evidently derived from 
it, and they always exhibit the same absence of 
architectural accessories. There are raany small 
statuettes of the Daedalian school, which were no 
doubt in many cases copies of colossal statues, and 
Were used as votive offerings. Their pedestals (if 
any) have not been preserved. One of the volumes 
of sculpture published by the Dilettanti Society 
ives an example of a statuette of Minerva of this 
character, which has a pedestal. This is clearly a 
copy of a colossal statuette, but it is highly 
probable that the pedestal may have been added 
to the original statue in later times, as in the case 
of the Apollo of Amycle and in other instances. 

Having thus briefly noticed the earlier practice 
and the absence of the feature which forms the 





substance matter of our consideration, we now 
come at once to the great times of art when sculp- 
ture had reached its highest development, and 
when, as we may naturally suppose, the architec- 
tural accessories had reached the same pitch of 
perfection. It must be a matter of great regret 
that the sources of information upon this subject 
are so few, and that of the thousands of statues 
which adorned Athens and the other great cities 
of Greece, none of the pedestals remain; so that 
the scanty descriptions given by Pausanias, Pliny, 
and other writers, and the conventual representa- 
tions on vases, are the only sources of information. 
We may, however, derive some assistance in 
developing these scanty hints from the architec- 
tural pedestals of the period. 

The schools from which our modern practice 
is chiefly derived, if indeed it can be said to be 
derived from any school at all, is the Roman; a 
mere vulgarised imitation of the Greek, in which 
the substance is copied but faintly, and the spirit 
not at all. 

In looking through the examples of Greek archi- 
tecture in which the pedestal occurs, one is struck 
first with the relative importance of the dimension 
of the column to that of the pedestal, in which 
such a marked difference from the Roman appears. 
In the Greek the pedestal never exceeds the 
height of the entablature, and is more generally 
about one-sixth of the height of the column, 
while in the Roman the proportion is usually 
not less than one-fourth. There are some examples 
of Roman architecture in which the Greek system 
has been adopted, as in the temples at Assisi and 
at Pola, and in the building called the Incantada, 
at Salonica. In the latter the pedestal is less 
than one-eighth of the height of.the column; but 
these are exceptions to the Roman rule. The 
loftiness of the Roman street architecture appears 
to have rendered it necessary to elevate the order 
in public buildings and temples upon a higher 
pedestal, so as to give it a proper importance in 
relation to the surrounding houses. This necessity 
would hardly be felt in the same degree by the 
Greeks in their less crowded spaces. A second and 
not less important characteristic of the Greek 
pedestal is, that the width of die is not much 
larger than the diameter of the column itself 
(namely, about one-sixth of its height); while in 
the Roman the width is equal to that of the base 
ofthe column. Thirdly, the Greek die commonly 
diminishes upwards, thus preserving in the pedestal 
the character which the entasis gives to the 
column, and as it were uniting the pedestal and 
column in one composition, and avoiding the 
apparent break in the line which is so observable 
in the Roman. Fourthly, the small dimension of 
the pedestal causes the cap and base mouldings to 
assume an importance which they have not in the 
Roman (without the actual size of the mouldings 
in reference to the column being increased), 
thereby imparting a rich and composite character 
which, while, adding to the mass, affords a valuable 
contrast by its horizontal lines to the vertical lines 
of the column. 

In the Italian revival the Roman exaggeration 
of the pedestal was carried still further, until it 
became necessary to give such a development to 
the capping that it assumed the importance of a 
complete cornice, with bed mould, corona, and 
cymatium, instead of the simple moulding used by 
the Greeks. Thus the pedestal might almost be 
said to have ceased to be a part of the order in- 
corporated with it and forming merely a base to 
it, and to have become a separate feature with an 
importance entirely its own. The Taylor and 
Randolph Institution at Oxford affords an example 
of the low pedestal used by the Greeks. Those 
who are acquainted with that building will hardly 
fail to recognise the beauty of this feature. 

Of sculpturesque pedestals of the Roman school 
a sufficient numbzr of examples remain to trace 
the presence of the same defects which characterise 
the architectural pedestal. It will therefore not 
be an unwarrantable assumption to suppose that 
the same affinity between architecture and sculp- 
ture existed in the Greek, and the very scanty 
information which we have seems to confirm this 
supposition, 

Thus much for the elementary principle of form 
and proportion per se independently of the very 
important subject of the application of it to the 
various conditions of small, life-size, and colossal 
statues, which the small space of this paper will 
allow us to treat but superficially. 

The next and most important principle which 
we have to consider is the giving of scale to the 
principal object by the introduction of ornamental 
and sculpturesque detail in the pedestal. The 
principle involved in this practice is, as we have 


sculpture, but it is applied to the sculpture itself 
and not to the pedestal (there being none to apply 
it to). The advantage of its application to the 
pedestal instead of the principal object is obvious. 
There seems to be an irrationality in grouping 
together giants and pigmies in one composition, 
as in the rock-cut temple of Ibsamboul, and many 
other examples, where a small figure stands by 
the legs of alarge one. One accepts the expedient 
as one of necessity, and its grotesqueness is rendered 
less prominent by the conventional character of 
the whole work ; but where the same thing occurs 
in later and more perfect works, as in the Toro 
Farnese at Naples, and the Nile God in the 
Vatican, one is at once struck with a sense of dis- 
proportion, and one is disposed to question whether 
a better means of giving scale might not have 
been used. There are not wanting those even who 
question the propriety of making the sons of 
Laocoon so much smaller than himself. When, 
however, the smaller figures are contained within 
the lines of an architectural form, and are sub- 
ordinate to it, forming its enrichment only, they 
cease to come in competition with the statue, and 
only act as a foil. They are then no longer of 
the same nature with the statue. The fact of 
their forming a part of the architecture con- 
ventionalizes them and renders them inanimate 
things, stone or metal, while the statue represents 
a living creature. Quatremére de Quincy,in speak- 
ing of the Victory in the hand of the Olympian 
Jupiter at Elis, says, “ There is no comparison to 
be established between the Victories placed in the 
hands of statues and the statues themselves. The 
figures of Victory in question, if one considers the 
usual conventions in this sort of composition, play 
the part only of images and not of living beings.” 
The greatest examples of the importance of the 
principle which we are now considering, namely, 
that of gradation, are the works of Phidias, the 
Chryselephantine statues of Jupiter of Elis, of 
Minerva at Athens, and many others.* In these 
statues the smaller figures were not confined to 
the pedestal, but were introduced in every avail- 
able space. The throne of the sitting figures, the 
shield of the Minerva, even her very sandals (on 
the edge) were covered with subjects; but these 


are mostly in basso relievo, and in those parts 


where it is supposed that complete figures were 
introduced, they formed part of some conventional 
object, as griffins subduing Greeks, which sup- 
ported the arms of the throne. I find in Q. de 
Quincy an observation upon the importance which 
Phidias must have attached to the pedestal. He 
says:—“ We may conclude from a passage of 
the orator Themistecis, that the bassi-relievi of 
the pedestal occupied Phidias a long time. 
Although this artist says he had great ability 
in the art of representing in gold and ivory the 
figures of men and gods, nevertheless he required 
much time and leisure to finish these works. It 
is reported, indeed, that in the execution of 
Minerva he employed a considerable space of time 
in the works of the pedestal of the goddess,” 
Pliny particularly dwells upon this fact. He says: 
“ Amongall nations which the fame of theOlympian 
Jupiter had reached, Phidias is looked upon, beyond 
doubt, as the most famous of artists. But to let 
those who have never seen his works know how 
deservedly he is esteemed, we will take this oppor- 
tunity of adducing a few slight proofs of the genius 
which he displayed. In doing this, we shall not 
appeal to the beauty of his Olympian Jupiter, nor 
yet to the vast proportions of his Athenian 
Minerva, twenty-six cubits in height, and com- 
posed of ivory and gold; but it is to the shield of 
this vast statue that we shall direct attention, 
upon the convex face of which he has chased a 
combat of the Amazons; whilst upon the concave 
side of it he has represented the battle between 
the gods and the giants. Upon the sandals, 
again, we see the wars of the Lapithe and 
Centaurs, so careful has he been to fill up every 
smallest part of his work with some proof or other 
of his artistic skill. To the story chased upon 
the pedestal of the statue the name of the birth 
of Pandora has been given; and the figures of the 
assisting gods to be seen upon it are no fewer thau 
twenty in number.” 

These statues are briefly described by Pausanias 
and Pliny, and they have been further illustrated 
by the learned and intelligent researches of M. 
Quatremére de Quincy. It will be sufficient to 
quote what he says about the pedestal of the 





* Minerva of Pellene; Minerva Polias; Minerva of 
Lemnos, said to be his best work; bronze Apollo in the 
Acropolis of Athens ; Minerva of Platea, in marble and 
gilt wood ; Venus Urania, in the temple of that name; 
The Mother of the Gods, in the Metroum of the Ceramic ; 
Minerva Hygeia, in bronze, on a gilt throne; Venus 
Celestis, at Elis; Minerva Ergané, in the Citadel of Elis ; 





observed, not forgotten in the earlier works of 


and the Jupiter at Olympia. RP 
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Minerva of the Parthenon. He illustrates several 
others very fully, as the Jupiter of Elis, the 
Apollo at Amycloe, &c., &c.; but we shall more 
readily realize that of the Minerva, knowing, as 
every one does, the copy of that statue in the 
Studii at Naples, and that at Deepdene. In de- 
scribing the statue, he says: — “ Her height, 
according to Pliny, was 26 brachia, or 37 feet 
French (about 40 English), without including the 
base, of which I shall speak in its place, and to 
which, as we shall see, it is not possible to give 
less than 8 or 10 feet; consequently, the whole 
must have been about 45 feet (French), a height 
perfectly in accordance with that of the Naos, 
which, as we shall see, could not have been much 
more than 50 feet (French), if we suppose the 
ceiling to have been horizontal.” He says further 
on:—‘The height results necessarily from the 
two data which we possess, viz., the height of the 
temple, and that of the statue. Now we have 
shown that this height could not exceed 10 feet 
for the pedestal, a proportion perfectly in accord- 
ance with the method followed by the ancients in 
the relation of statues to their bases in the class 
of colossal sculpture in question,” namely, that 
which is seen only from a limited distance. He 
again quotes Pliny, who says:—‘ On the base is 
engraved (gravé) what Phidias called the birth of 
Pandora: one sees it in the birth (generation) of 
twenty divinities.” He then goes on to show that, 
taking 6 of the 10 feet for the figures, and appro- 


_ priating the other 4 feet to the capping and base, 


there must have been two rows of figures, as there 
would not be room for the whole number if they 
were of a size to occupy the whole height of 6 
feet. ‘As to the division of the bas reliefs into 
two rows, one over the other,” says he, “TI could, 
if necessary, quote a great number of examples 
in the antique.” Having thus determined the 
height, it is evident that the width of the pedestal 
could not have been less than 18 feet, considering 
the expanse that must have been given to the 
lower part of the figure by the shield, the griffin, 
and the serpent. 

If we restore in imagination these and other 
examples of which Pausanias and Pliny give de- 
scriptions, we shall find in them an illustration of 
what we constantly hear of and never see, namely, 
perfect simplicity and unity, together with the 
greatest amount of richness and interest. In 
these the natural union of the arts of architecture 
and sculpture is most completely carried out, 
each preserving its own character, while, by the 
due relation of the one to the other, they combine 
in perfect harmony in one homogeneous composi- 
tion. So soon as we turn from the Greek to sub- 
sequent schools, we find this quality of unity 
gradually disappearing ; the architectural element 
dwindling away, and giving place to an exuber- 
ance of sculpture and ornament. ‘The first step 
in this direction is the general substitution of 
alto for basso relievo in the Roman pedestals.* 
Of this there are abundant examples; for instance, 
a pedesta! in the Studii at Naples, with figures of 
cities, which I believe formed the base of a statue 
of Titus ; that in the Vatican Garden ; and many 
other examples. 

In the Gothic, I am not aware of any examples 
of monumental sculpture not forming part of an 
architectural composition (except Calvaries) ; but 
in general we find that the due relation between 
architecture and sculpture is almost entirely lost 
sight of, as in the porches of cathedrals, &c., 
where it is difficult to say whether the sculpture 
is made for the architecture or the architecture 
for the sculpture. Richness seems to be the object 
aimed at: the result obtained is profusion, not to 
say confusion. (I would not, however, be under- 
stood to disparage Gothic sculpture, which I have 
studied and drawn most reverentially, and in 
which I find inestimable beauties which belong 
entirely to itself. I am only speaking, as my sub- 
ject requires, of the scientific relation of one art 
to the other.) In the revival, the Greek prin- 
ciple is recognized, though not so generally car- 
ried out. There are, no doubt, abundant in- 
stances of pedestals in which the relation of the 
architecture to the sculpture is well preserved ; 
but in general, where richness and effect were 
sought, it was at the expense of the architec- 
tural element, while the monument, instead of 
being a statue or group, became a complete family, 
in which the accessory figures were scarcely sub- 
ordinate to the principal, and the architectural 
part was merely something for them to sit upon. 
In the composition of tombs this prodigality is 
carried still further. One constantly finds little 
figures, mere dolls, each with its little niche, and 





* For proof of the use of basso by the Greeks, see 
quotation from Pliny, above. 





each as complete in all its parts as the principal 
figure. No doubt, the object sought, of giving 
importance to the principal figure, is obtained; but 
it is at the expense of the small figures, which 
appear insignificant, instead of preserving their 
own dignity while adding to that of the whole. 

One of the most practically important points to 
consider in this subject is the difference of relative 
scale between the pedestal and its statue in the 
different conditions of small statues or statuettes, 
colossal statues, and life-size statues.* The latter 
case, aguin, is subject to a great variety of con- 
ditions, as the public statue in an open space, the 
memorial statue of less dimension in cathedral or 
hall, and the statue placed as an ornament ina 
gallery. Each of these conditions being so different 
from the other, and each again being subject to 
so many other conditions of its own, it would be 
impossible to attempt any rule which should be of 
general application. It is obvious that the smaller 
the statue the greater will be the necessary relative 
height of the pedestal, in order that it may be in 
some degree raised out of the way of harm, and 
placed fairly in view. It is not necessary to speak 
of small statuettes for ornamental purposes, as in 
such objects which do not aspire to be ornamental, 
any caprice is more or less admissible. The sub- 
ject of pedestals appropriate to a statue of a height 
of 3 or 4 feet, is one which comes more daily 
under our notice; but where the statue is placed 
upon the level of the eye and the whole of the 
pedestal is below it, the detail is a matter of little 
importance, and the proportion is all we have to 
consider, In the paintings upon Greek vases 
there are two distinct classes of pedestals repre- 
sented for small statues. Those of 3 or 4 feet 
high are generally placed upon a low square 
pedestal of abouf the same height as the statue. 
A subject frequently represented, and in which 
this occurs, is the Family of Priam taking refuge 
at the Altar at the Sack of Troy, and also Diomed 
carrying away a Statuefrom the Altar. It cannot 
be said that the proportion is a particularly agree- 
able one, and one must suppose that the com- 
paratively large surface of the top of the pedestal 
was intended for the convenience of placing votive 
offerings, and that it was rather an altar than a 
pedestal. The other class of pedestal is the Stylé, 
a small square column six or seven diameters high, 
and of about the height of the human figure 
(more or less). Sometimes it takes the form of 
a small Doric or Ionic column, and this, again, is 
sometimes placed upon a plinth or pedestal. This 
form of pedestal seems only to be applied to small 
images, a foot or 18 inches high. This principle 
appears to be most suitable to its purpose, and is, 
indeed, that which in modern times is most 
frequently adopted for busts and small groups or 
statues. The form, however, which is generally 
adopted, namely, a shaft, without moulding or 
finish of any sort, and not diminishing, is not a 
very happy application of the principle. The 
simple hints given by the Greek vases are well 
worthy of attention. 

Of the pedestals of colossal statues for exterior 
positions I have not been able to find any very re- 
liable examples. What little information I have 
been able to gather, however, seems to show that 
it was low in proportion to the height of the 
statue. A coin of Athens, given in Millin (Galerie 
Mythologique), and also in Professor Donaldson’s 
recent learned work, “Architectura Numismatica,” 
representing the Acropolis of Athens, shows the 
statue of Minerva Polias. Of course, ina conven- 
tional representation on so small a scale, it is im- 
possible to depend upon the exactness of the pro- 
portion; but it is sufficient to show that the 
pedestal is not only low, but also very narrow in 
reference to the bulk of the figure. The restora- 
tion given in Quatremére de Quincy of the statue 
of Apollo at Amyclo:, the pedestal of which was 
of the time of Phidias, or thereabouts, shows the 
same peculiarity. The remarkable coincidence 
between these examples and many examples in 
architecture of the smallness of the pedestal, 
seems to confirm the supposition that the pedestal 
of colossal statues was generally small in bulk 
compared to the base or lower part of the statue, 
which must almost have appeared to overhang the 
die of the pedestal. In the best works of the 
revival we find the same character. Many ex- 
amples in Itaiy are familiar to every one; the 
colossal angel on the top of Castel S. Angelo; the 
colossi of David, by Michelangelo, and that of 
Hercules and Caco ; the statue of Marcus Aurelius 
at the Capitol, &c., are all examples of this in a 
greater or less degree. This principle is remark- 





* The expression, ‘‘life-size,’? must be taken to mean 
something more than life-size, this varying according to 
condition of situation. 
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ably illustrated in the Perseus of Benvenuto 
Cellini; but the exuberance of ornament in the 
pedestal deprives it of the simplicity and unity 
which we find in the Greek. The importance 
which it gives to the statue, however, must, I 
think, strike every one. These, however, are but 
pigmies compared with the colossal statues of the 
ancients, the only things which approach to which 
in modern times are the statues of Bavaria, at 
Munich, and of S. Carlo Borromeo, at the Lago 
Maggiore. With the latter I am not acquainted, 
That of Bavaria affords, by contrast, an excellent 
illustration of the merit of the Greek principle, 
The height of the pedestal is rather more than 
one-third of the statue, and the width equal to 
the height. Thus the bulk is so considerable that, 
when near the monument, one sees nothing but 
the pedestal, which, at a distance, the statue 
having no preponderating relation to it, does not 
serve to give scale as an object of comparison. 
This defect is no doubt met by the contrast of the 
portico, consisting of a small Doric order, which 
surrounds three sides of the figure, and from most 
points of view forms a background to it. There 
are, however, necessarily points of view in which 
the eye does not embrace the monument and its 
background at once. In these aspects one cannot 
fail to be struck with the want of detail in the 
pedestal, which, having no features except the 
capping and base, and a moulded panel in the 
die, seems by its size to diminish rather than to 
give scale to the statue. 

In the best examples of equestrian statues the 
pedestals are also generally’ small (relatively), 
though the proportion must naturally be influenced 
to a certain extent by the actual dimension of the 
statue. The pedestal of Marcus Aurelius, in the 
Capitol, is not so high as the horse’s shoulder: 
those of Castor and Pollux, at the top of the steps 
of the Capitol, are scarcely higher: that of the 
equestrian statue of the Grand Duke, in the 
Piazza Granduca, at Florence, is still smaller. 
Many other instances might be quoted. But on 
the other hand, instances of the opposite system 
are not unfrequent. The statues of Bartolomeo 
Colleone, in the Campo &. Zani Polo, in Venice ; 
that of Gatta Melata, in front of the Santo at 
Padua, and King Charles, at Charing-cross, all 
have pedestals of a very tall proportion. The 
necessity for reducing the bulk of the pedestals of 
equestrian statues seems to have been universally 
felt. This has been done, in most cases, by 
breaking the pedestal in its length, and making 
the ends semicircular on plan, by this means pre- 
serving such a length as shall be in accordance 
with the impression of motion inseparable from 
a horse. In the crowded streets of modern cities, 
a statue placed upon a pedestal of so low a pro- 
portion as some of those quoted would be lost, 
unless the statue itself were of colossal size. 
This difficulty has been admirably met in several 
of the compositions of Rauch, in which the 
pedestal itself being small, is raised upon a plinth, 
which is, in some cases, again subdivided or 
elevated upon a stylobate of steps. Thus the bar- 
renness of the long unbroken line so constantly 
adopted in our own statues is avoided. The 
moulded capping and base, and other enrichments, 
havea rich and full proportion in reference to the 
die of the pedestal, without the exaggeration of 
actual size which becomes necessary in the large 
pedestals so commonly in use. Thus the outline 
of the pedestal, rich in itself without crudely 
salient features, combines harmoniously with the 
statue, and with it engages the eye ; so that the 
plinth or podium below, being of the most simple 
and severe form, may be raised or lowered without 
materially affecting the composition of the prin- 
cipal object. We must suppose that it is this 
difficulty of the unavoidable prominence of the 
capping in large pedestals which has obfuscated 
the genius of some of our own sculptors, and 
driven them to the disastrous expedient of dis 
pensing with all moulding in their pedestals 
and placing their statues upon the chopping: 
blocks which offend our eyes in too many of our 
public places. It is not so easy to find a reason 
for the prodigious bulk of some of them, which 
are large enough to admit of a house being built 
upon them over the statue’s head. I have not 
been able to discover the authority for the rapid 
diminution of the block sometimes adopted, which 
gives to the pedestal the character of a trancated 
pyramid: neither is the advantage of it at - 
patent. Much might be said upon the subject 0 


ee 





* There is a moulding which, though unknown to 


; ’ : ese 
architects, is in frequent use as a base moulding Te - 4 
I am credibly informed, called a thumb-moulding. bo 


name, at least, has the merit of being in unity with 
principle of design employed in the rest of the pedestal. 


monuments. It resembles a reversed echinus, 
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on pedestals, but such has been the neglect 
z ‘this pa stocns of monumental art that there 
would be but little room for favourable criticism. 
Our sculptors can scarcely be aware how much 
of the undiscriminating, though deserved abuse 
levelled at many recent public monuments is due 
to the entire absence of design and proportion in 
the pedestals. We must suppose that they do 
not attach the same importance to the subject as 
architects do. If they did, some knowledge of 
architectural detail, and a more careful attention 
to the examples exhibited by the revival schools 
and the more recent works of some other coun- 
tries (Prussia in particular), would save our public 
monuments from many a deserved reproach. In 
these days of hero-worship, when so many statues 
are springing up, the subject is one of daily in- 
creasing importance, and calls for a unity between 
the sister branches of architecture and sculpture, 
through their professors, to avert the torrents of 
abuse which, rightly or wrongly, are poured upon 
each new monument. 





STONE ALTARS AND ALTAR SLABS. 


I wave noticed the following stone altar-slabs 
in Suffolk during a recent ecclesiological excursion 
in that county. 

In Little Welnetham Church, near Bury, the 
original altar-stone lies immediately under the 
present holy table: it is raised about 6 inches 
above the pavement, and is cracked across the 
middle. There is also a Romanesque piscina in the 
south wall of nave, and a good Perpendicular 
cross slab (monumental) at the east end of chan- 
cel externally. The foundations of old Norman 
apse are visible about 20 feet beyond. 

At Reydon Church, near Southwold, there is 
another altar-slab, where (horrible to relate) it is 
placed immediately at the entrance of the porch, 
so that it is hardly possible to avoid treading it 
under foot, I did not notice it till I came out of 
the church. Both these have the crosses uppermost. 

I have seen another in the south aisle of Saint 
Alban’s Abbey, Herts, where it forms the top of a 
high tomb; and several others have fallen under 
my notice in various parts of Essex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Bedfordshire, and Kent; but I cannot at 
present recall the exact localities to mind. 

In the “ Handbook of English Ecclesiology ” 
(Masters & Co.) the following list of altars aud 
altar-stones is given :— 

High Altars.—Only three are known to exist ; 
St. Mary Magdalen, Ripon; Forthampton, Glou- 
cestershire ; and Dulas, Herefordshire. 

Chantry Altars——Jowanly Abbey, Yorkshire; 
Repton; St. Alban’s Abbey, Herts; Grosmount, 
Monmouthshire ; Enstone, Oxon; Arundel, Sussex; 
Chapel of the Pyx, Westminster ; Shottiswell, War- 
wickshire; Warmington, Warwickshire; Abbey- 
Dore, Herefordshire ; one in the chantry over the 
Lady Chapel, in Gloucester Cathedral, and several 
in the triforium of the same cathedral. 

Altar Stones.—Cherry Hinton, Cambridgeshire; 
Lincoln Cathedral, 5; Coates, Sussex; Selmeston, 
Sussex (restored to its original use) ; St. Robert’s 
Cave, near Knaresborough; the Holy Chapel, 

Ss. Madron, Cornwall; Cookham, Berks (with the 
crosses inlaid with brass); Wing, Bucks; Stretham, 
Cambridgeshire ; Barton-on-Hamber; Kirton, Irn- 
ham, Laughton, Northope, Thornton-Curtis, the 
Bede House, Stamford, all in Lincolnshire ; Frenze, 
and Yarmouth, Norfolk; All-Hallows, Barking, 
near the tower of London; Flixton, and Fressing- 
field, in Suffolk; Hayle, Somersetshire; Hove, 
and Boxgrove, Sussex; and in Yorkshire, at Brid- 
lington; Cottingham ; Kirk-Fenton, where there 
are two close together; Myton-upon-Swale; and 
St. Martin-le-grand, York. 

I have seen a modern stone altar in the in- 
‘teresting church of Bapchild, Kent: it does not 
Join the east wall. Artruur Henry Brown. 


P.S.—Can any one state why the altar-stone 
was always left so strikingly plain, even when the 
adjoining reredos, sedilia, piscina, or rood-screen 
was often elaborated to the utmost degree ? 
‘Thou shalt not lift hammer or tool upon it” 
would hardly apply to the five crosses. 





In furtherance of the suggestion made by the 
tev, Mr. Humbert, of St. Cross, Winchester, 
respecting “ Altar Slabs,” which remain unde- 
stroyed in the several churches of this country ; 
rr the desirableness of obtaining a list of them ; 
= ms to mention that last week, in examining 
ittle parish church of Ashurst, near Tunbridge 

ells, I discovered under the paving a large 
stone, which by its size I guessed to be the ancient 
— slab. It was laid face downwards. On its 
cing taken up, I found the verge was boldly 


chamfered, and the incised Maltese crosses well 
executed at each corner; the centre one now 
being worn away. This slab it is proposed to use 
again, mounted on a solid oak table. I have fre- 
quently met with fragments of ancient altar alabs 
in churches: I do not think, however, that they 
were wilfully broken; their usual massiveness 
making them proof against moderate violence, I 
believe an accidental fall in removal has destroyed 
many of them, and then the pieces have been 
used for common paving in the aisles, At the 
Priory Church, Christ Church, the entire altar 
remains zn situ in the Lady Chapel. 
ENJ, FERREY. 





HERE, in Warwickshire, almost every church 
retains its altar slab: they are generally of a 
coarse, hard, red sandstone, and are turned down 
in the pavement, sometimes serving as cover- 
ings to vaults, coalholes, &c. Many churches have 
| more than one; and it is not at all unfrequent to 
| find them somewhat near the position of the side 
altars they have served. A stone altar, complete, 
exists still in Solihul Church, in a side chapel. 
The high altar slabs are generally from 6 feet to 7 
feet long; some even longer. The side altars 
vary from 5 feet to 6 feet, though some seem to 
have been very small, I will send you from time 
to time particulars of those “turned up” in the 
various restorations in this archdeaconry. 

Go. T. ROBINSON. 





In the chancel of Arundel Church, Sussex, there 
are several stone altars, marked with crosses, 
similar to those at Peterchurch, The chancel is 
in a very bad condition, not being used for service, 
as it belongs to the Duke of Norfolk, who is a 
Roman Catholic. J. Ree@ratp Dowson. 





I BEG to inform you that in the private chapel 
of the Vicars Choral, in the Vicars’ Close, Wells, 
there is an altar slab forming the paveméut on 
which the present wooden altar stands. This, 
also, is in perfect preservation ; and the five crosses 
are distinctly marked. It is 7 feet long, by 2 feet 
9 inches wide. The thickness I cannot tell, by 
reason of its present position. From its appear- 
ance I judge it to be Doulting stone, which is 
chiefly used in this neighbourhood. The date of 
the chapel is of the fourteenth century, having 
been founded by Bishop Ralph de Salopia. 

ARTHUR DvuCanz, Priest Vicar, Wells. 








ORIGINAL ALTAR-STONES. 


An Exeter correspondent, writes as follows :— 

“A Council of Paris, in the year 509, decreed 
that no altar should be built but of stone. 

It was sometimes sustained on a single column, 
as in the subterranean chapel of St. Cecilia, at 
Rome; and sometimes by four columns, as that of 
St. Sebastian, of Crypta Arenaria. 

In the church of St. Columb Major, Cornwall, 
the original slab, with its crosses, stands now on 
four granite shafts; which, unless corbels, as are 
so often seen, supplied the place of the under- 
shafts, were probably its original supporters. It 
is figured in the “Transactions of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society,” vol. ii., p. 158. 

In the ruins of St. Juliot’s Chapel, Tintagel, 
Cornwall, in 1855, the Rev. J. Wilkinson found 
the original stone altar. 

In the first stage of the tower of St. Michael, 
Penkivel, Cornwall, is an oratory with stone altar 
and fittings in the eastern wall, with a window of 
‘* Vesica Piscis ” form over it. 

In the Early British Chapel of St. Piran, Corn- 
wall, recovered from the sand in 1835, was the 
stone altar with its crosses. 

In many more instances it has been discovered 
doing duty as pavement.” 








IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 


A new church is about being erected for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on the estate of 
Mr. Edgar Blake, at Renvyle, co. Galway. The 
plan is a rectangle, consisting of a nave 42 feet 
6 inches, by 20 feet 6 inches; chancel, 17 feet by 
14 feet ; south porch, 5 feet by 6 feet 6 inches; and 
vestry-room at the north side, 7 feet by 6 feet. 
The height of the nave, from the ground line to 
the wall plate, is 14 feet; and to the ridge is 
28 feet; and it is lighted by five two-light windows 
in the flank walls, and two single-light windows 
in the western gable. The chancel, which is 
24 feet high to the ridge, is lighted by three 
single-light windows. The roof will be open- 
timbered, and stained and varnished. There is a 
belfry carried up on the west gable. Messrs. 





Welland & Gillespie, architects ; Messrs. Stringer 
& Emerson, contractors, 





Sandford Church, Dublin, has been enlarged to 
meet the increased demands for accommodation. 
A new front has been added to the building, as a 
memorial to the Venerable Henry Irwin. The 
enlargement provides accommodation for 140 ad- 
ditional worshippers. Messrs. Lanyon, Lyme, & 
Lanyon, architects; Mr. Butler, contractor. 

A new church has been erected on the Adelaide 
road, Dublin. The plan is a rectangle, of about 
60 feet by 30 feet. The building is 12 feet high 
from the floor level to the wall plate, and 40 feet 
high to the ridge, and is lighted by ten two-light 
windows in the flank walls, and also by a three- 
light window in the southern gable. Externally 
the walls are faced with granite, having horizon- 
tal bands of black limestone, running through the 
face of the work. The dressings to the windows 
are of red and black brick and limestone, inter- 
nally: the passages between the sittings are to 
be laid with Maw’s encaustic tiling. The building 
is to be heated with Musgrave’s patent slow-com- 
bustion stoves. The roof, which is supported on 
carved corbels, is opened-timbered, and will be 
stained and varnished, the spaces between the 
rafters being plastered. The three-light window 
in the south gable is filled in with stained glass, 
from the manufactory of Mr. McCann, of Abbey- 
street. The style of the building is Early English. 
Mr. Trevor Owen (Board of Works), architect. 
Mr. Cahill was originally the contractor, but the 
building is now being completed by day work. 





OLD AND NEW BATHS. 
QUEEN ANNE’S BATH,” ENDELL STREET, 
LONG ACRE, 


THINGS move in a circle. Saying nothing of 
the fact that the Romans, when they were here, 
say sixteen hundred years ago, formed what we 
now call Turkish baths, remains of which are con- 
stantly brought to light,—in the seventeenth cen- 
tury such baths were not uncommon, The descrip- 
tion given of “ The Duke’s Bagnio,” by Samuel 
Haworth, M.D., in 1683, would apply to those 
that are now to be found in all parts of the 
metropolis. Dr. Haworth says, “ The Duke’s 
bagnio is erected near the west end of Long-acre, 
in that spot of ground which is called Salisbury- 
stables. At the front of it next the street is a 
large commodious house, wherein dwells that 
honourable person Sir William Jennings (of whose 
great worth, and services to his majesty at sea, 
not only the king himself, but almost the whole 
nation besides, is sufficiently sensible), who, 
having obtained his majesty’s patent for making 
of all public bagnios and baths, either for sweat- 
ing, bathing, washing, &c., is the only under- 
taker of this new building. In this house there 
are several rooms set apart for the accommodation 
of such as shall come to the bagnio; and to the 
further side of it the structure of the bagnio is 
adjoined, so that the first room we enter to go 
into the bagnio is a large hall, where the porter 
stands to receive the money. Hence we pass 
through an entry into another room, where hangs 
a pair of scales, to weigh such as out of curiosity 
would know how much they lose in weight while 
they are in the bagnio. Through this room we 
pass into a large room called the dressing-room : 
this room hath on each side several private boxes 
for persons to undress and dress themselves in. 
The middle walk between the rows of boxes is 
paved with black and white marble. This room 
is also moderately warm, to prevent taking cold 
when the body is stript. It is 32 feet in length 
and about 30 feet broad: it is flat on the top, and 
covered with lead. At the further end of this 
entry is a door or passage into the bagnio itself, 
which is a stately edifice, of an oval figure, in 
length 45 feet, and in breadth 35 feet. It is 
covered at the top with a high large cupola, in 
which there are several round glasses fixed to let 
in light, which are much larger, and no fewer in 
number than those at the Royal Bagnio, This 
cupola is supported by eight cylindrical pillars, each 
of which is 20 inches in diameter and 16 feet 
high. Between these pillars and the sides of the 
bagnio is a sumptuous walk, about 7} feet broad, 
quite round the bagnio, so that the middle of the 
bagnio within the pillars and just under the 
cupola is 36 feet long and 26 feet broad; yet the 
heat within the columns and likewise around 
them is exactly in the same degree. The above- 
mentioned walk in the bagnio is arched over with 
brick; which arch, with the cupola, and all the 
top of the bagnio, is covered with lead. The 
bagnio is paved with marble, and in the middle of 
it is placed a marble table, which is 20 inches 
high and 6 feet square. The sides of the bagnio 
are covered with white gully-tiles; and in the 
wall were made ten convenient seats, such as are 
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in the baths at Bath. There are also fourteen 
niches in the walls, in which are placed so many 
fonts or basins, with cocks over them of hot and 
cold water, for the convenience of washing. On 
one side of the bagnio hangs a very handsome 
pendulum-clock, which is kept to give an exact 
account how time passeth away. Adjoining to 
the baguio there are four little round rooms, about 
eight feet over, which are made for degrees of 
heat, some being hotter, others colder, as persons 
can best bear and are pleased to use: in each of 
these little rooms is fixed a leaden cistern, about 


2 feet high, 6 feet long, and a foot and a half 
broad: over every one of these cisterns are placed 
two cocks, the one to supply the hot the other the 
cold water. These rooms are also covered with 
cupolas, and their walls with gully-tiles.” 

The inside of this bagnio being thus described, 
it now is requisite to say something of the manner 
of entertainment in it, which was as follows :— 

* The person that comes to receive the benefit 
of this bagnio, when he first enters pays his money 
to the porter,—a person appointed for that pur- 
pose; then, if he pleaseth, he may be weighed in 
the scales. Whence passing into the dressing- 
room, he is received by the barbers, and presented 
with a box to himself; his particular barber at- 
tending him, who completely undresseth him, 
causing him to sit down on the squab, or lie on the 
couch placed in the box. Being thus undressed, 
and his head wrapped round with a napkin, he 
hath a linen cloth put round his middle, which 
hangeth down to his feet, and another thrown 
about his shoulders, which hangs like a mantle 
down to his middle. He hath a pair of slippers 
given to him, and so passeth to the entry of the 
bagnio attended by his barber, where he is met by 
a particular rubber destined to wait upon him, 
who brings him a pair of wooden clogs, which he 
changes for his slippers; introduceth him into the 
bagnio, and then leaveth him to walk about, or sit 
down on one of the seats, or else lie alone upon 
the marble table, which best pleaseth him. Thus, 
observing the clock, the person may continue as 
long as he pleases. If he purposes to sweat much, 
and desireth a greater degree of heat, he may 
walk into one of the little rooms designed for that 
purpose; and if he finds himself almost overcome, 
or ready to faint, he may pass thence into another 
of these little rooms on the other side of the 
bagnio, which is much cooler, and then find pre- 
sent relief; or if he please, he may call for a 
bottle of diaphonetic liquor, which an apothecary 
hath always in readiness, which is a very pleasant 
cordial, and will both prevent fainting and will 
quickly restore him from it if he has already 
fainted, and likewise much promote his sweating. 


After he hath been in an hour, more or less, he 
calls for his rubber, who first causeth him to sit 
down in a chair over against one of the stone 
basins of that bagnio; then, with his hands, he 
artificially begins with the arms, &c. After this, 
to make the parts more pliable, the rubber 
stretcheth every link of the body, and distends 
every joint in each link. After there having been 
water thrown on the skin, it is then thoroughly 
washed. Having this done, he takes him to a 
little room which is a degree colder ; then he rubs 
his body all over with a hair-chamelot glove, 
which gently scratcheth the skin, and is exceed- 
ingly pleasant to the senses. After he hath con- 
tinued this pleasant sort of friction for some time, 
more or less, as the person desires it, he fetcheth 
a basin of perfumed lather, with which he washes 
the body all over. This, the rubber tells you, he 
finds at his own charge. This being finished, he 
rinseth the body with water, and then fills the 
leaden cistern, setting the cocks of hot and cold 
water both running, whereby the cistern is soon 
filled with water moderately warm. The cocks 
being then both stopped, the person is desired to 
lie or sit in the cistern of water; and the cocks 
being at hand he sets the cold water a running, 
which renders the water colder and colder. Thus 
he cools himself at pleasure; and when he 
thinks himself cool enough, fresh linen is 
brought him. He then walks to the door of 
the bagnio, where his barber meets him with a 
pair of slippers, and a long white linen frock, 
which having put on, he is again conveyed to his 
box, where lying upon a couch he is with fresh 
linen wiped dry, and covered with clothes for some 
time, where he lies until he is desirous to dress. 
The barber then brings him his shirt, warmed at 
the stove, which is in the corner of the dressing- 
room: he then dresses, his shoes being ready 
cleaned. Then the barber shaves him if he desires 
it. The person then repairs to the scales, and sees 
what he has lost ; and then, leaving the bagnio, he 
betakes himself to his business or pleasure, finding 
himself as brisk, active, and vigorous as if he had 
just skipped into the world, and never wearied his 
active members by an exercise or occupation.” 
Having thus described the process of the bagnio, 
the author further says, ‘ On the east side of the 
Bagnio there is a coffee-house fronting the street, 
with this inscription upon the sign: —‘ The 
Duke’s Bagnio Coffee-house.’? Near the end of 
this coffee-house is the great gate, which opens 
into a large courtyard, convenient for the receiv- 
ing of coaches. In this courtyard is visible the 
front of the bagnio, having this inscription upon 
it in golden letters, upon a carved stone:—‘ The 











Duke’s Bagnio.’ On the left of the yard is a very 





convenient building, erected for the accommoda- 
tion required for the bath, on the outside of which 
is inscribed in like manner—‘ The Duke’s Bath? 
The building is about 42 feet broad, 21 feet 
deep, and three stories high. There are, on the 
lower story or first-floor, several partitions; on 
the west side of it is a narrow room for a labo. 
ratory, in which are chemic furnaces, glasses, 
and other instruments necessary for making the 
bath waters. At the east end a door opens ; 
that on which persons that come to the bath 
first enter, into an entry, and then turn on the 
right into a convenient room appointed for their 
reception ; and on the further side of this room 
a door opens into the bath, round about which, 
within the partition, is a place for the friends 
or servants attending such as go into the bath, 
to stand, who may lean over and see those that 
wade in the water. At one corner of the bath 
are five or six steps down into the water. This 
bath is about 10 feet long, 7 feet broad, and 


| 5 feet deep. Though it is seldom or never quite 


full up to the top, it holds about 10 tuns of water 
according to the rules of gauging. ” 

On the accession of the Duke of York to tha 
throne, the baths were altered and improved, and 
reopened, under the name of the “‘ King’s Bagnio,” 
in 1686, by Leonard Cunditt, who, in a puffing 
advertisement, says,—“ There is no other bagnio 
in or about London besides this and the Royal 
Bagnio in the City.” This, Malcolm supposes, was 
in allusion to that in Bagnio-court, Newgate- 
street, which seems to have been the first bagnio 
we had in the capital. The City bagnio is said to 
have been a neatly contrived building. Strype 
describes it as being after the Turkish fashion. 


In the advertisement mentioned, Leonard Cun- 
ditt refers to a bath called the Hummums; but 
says that his establishment is much superior. 
Respecting the Hummums, near Covent-garden, 
Malcolm says,—“ The bagnio at the hot baths at 
Sophia, in Turkey, is thus described by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, in her Letters, vol. i., 
p. 159, first edition ; and I think it probable that 
her description suggested the name of the Old 
and New Hummums.” Lady Montague says,—* It 
is built of stone, in the shape of a dome, with no 
window but in the roof, which gives light enough. 
There are five of these domes joined together; 
the outermost being less than the rest, and serving 
as a hall, where the portress stood at the door. 
Ladies of quality generally gave this woman a 
crown or ten shillings. The next room was a 
large one, paved with marble, and all round it are 
two raised sofas of marble, one above the other. 
There were four fountains of cold water in this 
room, falling first into marble basins, and then 
running on the floor in little channels cut for that 
purpose, which carried the streams into the next 
room, which is something less, and fitted with the 
same sort of marble sofas; but from the streams 
of sulphur proceeding from the bath adjoining to 
it, it is impossible to stay with one’s clothes on. 
Through the other two doors were the hot baths; 
one of which had cocks of cold water turned into 
it—tempering it to what degree of warmth the 
bather please to have.” Malcolm says,—* The 


Arabic root hama, \s>, signifies calescere, to 


grow warm: hence, by the usual process of de- 
riving nouns from verbs in that language, 


hummum, , a warm bath. They are known 


by that name all over the East.” 

At the back of the house No. 3, Endell-street, 
Long-acre, on the west side of the street, there 1s 
a bath still remaining, which has for long been 
called * Queen Anne’s Bath.” The accompanying 
sketch shows its appearance a few years ago. 
Since then it has been converted into a wareroom 
by an ironmonger, whose shop is in the front of 
the premises. The part occupied by the water has 
been boarded over, leaving some of the Dutch 
tiles which line the sides of the bath visible. The 
water, which flows from a copious spring, 18 4 
powerful tonic, and contains a considerable trace 
of iron, Twenty or thirty years ago it was much 
used in the neighbourhood, when it was considered 
good for rheumatism and other disorders. The 
house in which the bath is situate was formerly 
No. 3, Old Belton-street. a 

‘It does not seem clear how this place obtained 
the name of Queen Anne’s Bath. It might be 
supposed that this had been a portion of the 
King’s Bagnio. Old maps of London, however, 
show this could scarcely be correct, for the Duke's, 
afterwards the King’s, Bagnio was on the south 
side of Long-acre, and the bath engraved is about 
a hundred yards to the north of that thoroughfare. 
It is of the same character as the cold plunge-bat 
described above in connection with the bagnio. 
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THE RUILDINGS FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


So mach is being written concerning the 
buildings which are in course of erection in 
Brompton for the International Exhibition of 1862, 
and so many illustrations of one sort and another 
are being published, that it is scarcely possible to 
avoid being forestalled, and forced to present to 
our readers what they already possess in another 
shape. The only way to prevent this would be to 
abandon altogether the idea of illustrating them 
farther, and this we are not quite prepared to do. 

The engraving in our present number represents 
what is called the “annexe,” a temporary struc- 
ture for the exhibition of machinery, which adjoins 
the main building, and is on the west side of the 
land leased to the Horticultural Society. We have 
before now spoken of it as a very clever piece of 
economical construction. It is about 900 feet in 
length by, for the most part, 200 feet in width, in 
four spans of 50 feet each. For a portion of its 
length, nearest the main building, it is narrower, 
and is in three spans. We show this annexe in 
its present state, with the ends open (as best ex- 
plaining the construction), but these hereafter 
will of course be brought close up against the 
main building. The circular ribs forming the 
roof are about 15 feet apart, and each is, in the 
whole, 3 inches thick, consisting of two {-inch 
deals, closely nailed against a piece 1} inch thick. 
The stuff can scarcely be said to be cut, so 
that there is no waste. Four trees are at present 
enclosed at the northern end. Each span is 
lighted at the top, from the crown: there are 
flaps, hung with hinges, for ventilation ; and some 
openings at the bottom will probably be found 
necessary hereafter. 

An official account of the buildings, with illus- 
trations, has been recently published at a very 
low price,* from which we take some statistics, 
though at the risk of repeating part of the infor- 
mation we gave at an earlier stage of the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The buildings cover in the whole nearly 
21 acres. The principal picture gallery, which is 
in Cromwell-road, is 1,150 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
and 50 feet high above the ground-floor; being 
about as long as the Gallery at the Louvre in 
Paris. The construction of this is of brick-work. 
The piers at the entrance are 14 feet wide, and 
7 feet thick ; and the foundations throughout are 
of concrete, 5 feet thick. The walls will be lined 
with wood, and pictures may be hung, if desired, 
to a height of 30 feet. It will be lighted like the 
Sheepshanks Gallery. The entrance to this gallery 
in Cromwell-road will be through three very large 
recessed arcades, each 20 feet wide, and 50 feet 
high. The visitor enters a vestibule and hall, 
150 feet long, and together 110 feet wide, which 
leads to the Industrial Halls and Galleries; whilst 
two flights of steps, 20 feet wide, lead on either 
side up to the Picture Galleries. The Auxiliary 
Picture Galleries are in Prince Albert’s and Exhi- 
bition-roads. These are 25 feet wide and about 
30 feet high, and jointly 1,200 feet long. 

The Industrial Buildings will be constructed 
chiefly of iron, timber, and glass. They consist of 
the following parts:—Two duodecagonal domes, 
which will be 160 feet in diameter, and 250 feet 
high,—the largest of ancient and modern times. 
The dome of the Pantheon is 142 feet in diameter 
and 70 fect high: the dome in the Baths of Cara- 
calla was 111 feet: Brunelleschi’s, at Florence, is 





139 feet in diameter, and 133 feet high : the dome 
of St. Peter’s is 158 feet in diameter, and 263 feet | 
high from the external plinth: the dome of St. | 
Paul’s Cathedral is 112 feet in diameter, and 215 | 
feet high. The domes will be of glass, with an | 
outer and inner gallery; and it has been proposed | 
to erect one of Messrs. Chance’s dioptric lights at | 
the top of one of them, and to illuminate it at night. | 
The vista from donie to dome, through the nave, 
is 1,070 feet. Each of the domes springs from the 
intersections of the nave with the two transepts. 
The nave and transepts are 100 feet high, and 
85 feet wide: the nave is 800 feet long, and the 
transepts are each about 635 feet long, including 
the domes. They are lighted on both sides by 
clerestory windows, 25 feet high. That there 
will be more than enough light we are not quite 
sure, At 25 feet from the ground a gallery runs 
at each side of the nave and transepts. There is 
more than a mile and a half of upper galleries, 
some 50 feet and some 25 feet wide 3 two courts, 
cach 250 feet by 86 feet ; two courts, each 250 feet 
vy 200 feet; two central courts,—that at the 
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* “Some Account of the Buildin i i 
P " gs designed by Francis 
a Capt. R.E., for the International Exhibition of 
ne » and Future Decennial Exhibitions of the Works of 
Art and Industry. With Illustrations and a Map of the 





Site.” London: Chapman & Hall. 1861. 


north 150 feet by 86, that at the south 150 feet 
by 150 feet. All these glass courts are 50 feet 
high, and lighted from above. 

The entrances to the Industrial Buildings are 
in Prince Albert’s-road and Exhibition-road. They 
are constructed in brick, and each entrance is 
55 feet wide. 

A bed of gravel underlies the whole ground. 
The foundations have been excavated to the 
gravel, anda base of concrete put in, on which 
brick piers, with York stone slabs, have been 
placed to receive the iron columns. The slabs for 
the columns of the great domes weigh upwards 
of aton. The bricks are from Kent, and have 
been supplied by Messrs. Smeed, of Sittingbourne. 
Upwards of ten millions will be used. 

The iron castings, as we have before now stated, 
are being executed at the Stavely Iron-Works, 
Derbyshire. There are 166 round columns for 
the nave and transepts, 12 inches in diameter, 
connected with a like number of square pilasters ; 
312 eight-inch round columns and 149 twelve-inch 
square columns, for the galleries; 138 eight-inch 
square clerestory columus, and 160 ten-inch square 
columns, supporting the floors of the Picture 
Galleries; 62 round columns for supporting the 
roofs of the glass courts; 1,165 girders throughout, 
11,600 feet of pipes, 15,000 feet of gutters, 14,000 
feet of railings, 1,000 brackets, 700 trusses and 
girders, 1,400 shoes, &c.: the whole is estimated 
to weigh nearly 4,000 tons. 

The wrought iron is supplied by the Thames 
Iron Company. This will be used chiefly in the 
great domes, and for the roofs. It is estimated 
to weigh about 1,200 tons. The bracings, trusses, 
railings, bolts, &c., are made by the contractors. 
Mr. Ashton, who fixed the iron-work for Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s two glass buildings, is charged with the 
same duty here. The timber-work is being exe- 
cuted partly at Messrs. Lucas’s works at Lowe- 
stoft, and partly at Mr. Kelk’s works at the 
Grosvenor Canal. It is estimated that about 
17,000 loads will be consumed. For the top 
lighting of the galleries, 45,000 feet superficial of 
frames and glass are in preparation. For the 
clerestory lights of the nave and transepts, nearly 
a mile length of frames, 25 feet high, is preparing ; 
and for the courts, upwards of 30 miles of sash- 
bars and glass. 

The roofs will be covered with slates for the 
great Picture Galleries, and elsewhere with felt, 
except in parts, to show how ornamental roofing 
may be hereafter applied. The contract for the 
whole works, as our readers know, has been let to 
Messrs. Kelk, and Charles & Thomas Lucas, 
Brothers, whose tender was the lowest. The 
whole responsibility for the nature and execution 
of the works rests withthem. Mr. Meeson, C.E., 
prepares the working drawings for them. All 
proceedings are submitted to Capt. Fowke, R.E., 
who acts for her Majesty’s Commissioners. He 
confers with a building committee, consisting of 
the Earl of Shelburne, Mr. W. Fairbairn, and Mr. 
W. Baker; and her Majesty’s Commissioners re- 
serve to themselves the final approval of every- 
thing. Captain Fowke is assisted by Captain 
Philpotts and Lieutenant Brooke, and certain 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers. 
Mr. Clemence is the contractors’ foreman of works. 
The contract, it will be remembered, is of a three- 
fold character: for the use and waste of the 
buildings a sum of 200,000/. is to be paid abso- 
lutely: if the receipts exceed 400,000/., then the 
contractors are to take up to a further sum of 
100,0002. ; and if this sum is fully paid, then the 
centre acre of the great Picture Galleries is to be 
left as the property of the Society of Arts, who 
will pay the “1851” Commissioners a ground 
rent calculated at the rate of 240/. per acre per 
annum. Lastly, the contractors are bound to sell 
absolutely the remaining rights over the buildings 
for a further sum of 130,000/., which may possibly 
be paid by the surplus receipts of the Exhibition, 
if the success be great, of which there can scarcely 
be a doubt. We sincerely believe it will be such 
an exhibition of Art and Industry as the world 
has never yet seen. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


For long, by means of sketches and otherwise, 
the Builder has endeavoured to show the urgent 
necessity, particularly in the metropolis, of clearly 
defining the margin of the Thames; and, when once 
that limit has been distinctly appointed, using 
all endeavours to keep that channel clear, even 
if necessary by flushing with water from some 
distant source, provided that the drainage of 
various lands should diminish the waters of the 
Thames. In the notes referred to, from old 
plans and statements, the immense encroach- 





ment of the land upon the river is shown ; and 
how, in our times, in consequence of the land- 
ing-places for coal-barges and other obstructions, 
the great shoals or mud-banks have in parts 
become solid ground, and in others an incon- 
venience and pestilence to neighbourhoods, 
We must not continue to tamper with this noble 
stream, in the very heart of the most famed of 
modern cities, until it becomes, in succeeding 
generations, a lost water, like the Fleet and the 
— rivulets which formerly ran right merrily 
along. 

In days gone by there were thousands of Lon- 
doners who had faith in the Fleet; which, notwith- 
standing, became a ditch, and then a sewer. 
With these examples, it seems byno means unlikely 
that Father Thames himself, if not provided with 
the most excellent advice, may in some years to 
come be so much dwindled and so contemptible 
as a river, that he, like the Fleet and those other 
waterflows which were excellent in the times of 
the Roman occupation, and in the Anglo-Saxon and 
more recent reigns, may be hidden by arches from 
the general sight,—a thing most unadvisable and 
contrary to all right taste; for what, in connection 
with architecture, with the rugged and mighty 
scenery of mountain districts, in forests, in parks, 
or indeed anywhere, is such a beautiful adjunct 
as water; either that which rolls along or that 
which rests by some mysterious process in solemn 
silence? We trust, therefore, that, in many ages 
yet to come, we shall have a noble flow of water 
through the metropolis; and just now is the time 
to decide whether we shall have this great and 
useful decoration of a vast city permanently con- 
tinued or not. 

Looking from Waterloo and some of the other 
bridges ; glancing at the shores, say at Hungerford 
Bridge and in the coal-barge loading-places which 
extend to a considerable distance from thence;—it 
must be clear to the most common observer that 
unless changes be made we shall, ere very long, need 
nobridges from thenorth of the metropolis toSouth- 
wark. It has therefore, most wisely, as we think, 
been determined, as a first measure, to embank the 
north side of London, from Westminster to Lon- 
don Bridge. This is, indeed, an operation needed 
for the carrying out of the important “ Main 
Drainage” system. But for this we must have 
had those crowded thoroughfares, the Strand, 
Fleet-street, &c., &c., blocked up, for the construc- 
tion of the intercepting sewer; and some idea of 
the effect of such an arrangement may be con- 
ceived by looking just now at the Clerkenwell 
Workhouse and some of the streets through which 
the underground railway is now in course of con- 
struction. 

For years we have had all manner of specula- 
tions respecting the Thames Embankment. The 
majority of intelligent persons must have seen the 
absolute necessity for such a work ; and yet, while 
the Thames has been yearly getting into a worse 
state, there has been a battle of opinions: in fact, 
while physicians were consulting, the patient was 
being sacrificed. 

At length the Government has determined upon 
a plan for the northern embankment: the raising 
of the money for this great work has been ar- 
ranged: the sanction of Parliament is only needed ; 
and now arises a dispute between the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Government. There is 
also opposition from those who have wharfs and 
other property along the river side; and wishes 
have been expressed for the formation of a road- 
way ; and, inland, a series of small docks or basins. 
Looking at Puddle-dock, and reading accounts of 
other creeks which have been allowed to branch 
from the Thames,—knowing how much they im- 
pede the right course of the river, and how 
unwholesome they become,—it is not to be thought 
of, whatever may be the additional expense, that 
we are to have harbours for the collection of mud 
and other offensive matters, thus causing ill- 
health to those dwelling near, and making the 
proposed new roadway anything but pleasant and 
salubrious. Whatever may be the line determined 
upon, it is clear that a solid embankment, without 
docks or any creeks, must be made. 

According to the plan proposed, there will be a 
considerable quantity of land saved. At Rich- 
mond-terrace there will be 220 feet in breadth: 
at Hungerford, where there is at low water 
such an accumulation of mud, there will be 
320 feet; at Somerset House, 120 feet; and at 
the Temple, 220 feet. 

At the present time there can be nothing more 
unpleasing than the general appearance of the 
margin of the Thames during its course through 
London ; but now is afforded an opportunity of 
remedying an evil which has been with so much 
justice complained of. 
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While, doubtless, much of this extensive space 
may be devoted to purposes which would reduce 
the large outlay, this should be a secondary 
consideration to that of rendering the Thames 
bank a beauty and adornment to the metropolis. 
In front of Somerset House will be aspace of forty 
yards, part of which might be spared for the 
purpose of planting with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers: in other parts there will be opportu- 
nities of making a similar display. 

We have now the Houses of Parliament, Somer- 
set House, and the Temple, which make a fair 
show towards the water. Elsewhere much 
might be done by means of a screen of good 
architectural design, which might be devoted 
to the purposes of business; for it is shown in 
these days that, for practical uses, a warehouse or 
manufactory does not need to bea deformity; and 
along the whole line a view should be had to 
such an architectural display that in ages to come 
it may be creditable to our own era. 

We trust, therefore, that before operations are 
commenced, a general plan will be most carefully 
considered and determined upon; and that the 
effect of this great work’ will not be left to 
chance. Such an opportunity as is now afforded 
will not be likely to occur again for centuries. 

The formation of the north embankment will 
show the necessity of a similar plan on the south; 
and the sooner this can be effected the better; in 
order that we may have the extent of the Thames 
clearly marked, and leave no possible excuse for 
future encroachments or stoppages. The interests 
of the coal wharfingers must be fairly valued; but, 
in considering this part of the subject, it must not 
be forgotten that the method of carrying on 
the coal trade is undergoing a great change. 
Immense and increasing quantities of coal are 
brought by the railways: great steam-ships bring 
the material from the North to the Victoria 
Docks, and some other places near, where the 
vessels are unloaded by steam-machinery. Along 
the North London line of railway, there are great 
depts of the black diamonds, At these places 
the waggons which convey the coals throughout 
the districts are loaded with great ease and 
rapidity. Let any one look at these operations, 
and then take a walk into the neighbourhood of 
Hungerford : first, it might be worth while to see 
the colliers unloading in the Pool, near the Tower, 
exactly in the same manner as was followed two 
centuries ago. The barges bring the coals by a 
tedious process to the river-side of the Strand; 
then men, with great labour, carry them along 
planks, &c., to the waggons. From the river-side 
to the Strand is a steep incline, up which, with 
difficulty, the coals are dragged by teams of strong 
horses to the roadway. All these operations must 
greatly increase the cost of fuel ; and, when we 
look at the progress which is being made in all 
directions, it is certain that such an unsatisfactory 
and antiquated plan will fail in being able to com- 
pete with the other methods. It may be worth 
while for the coal dealers to consider if they would 
not be best consulting their own interest by 
effecting a change: at any rate, we must not have 
the Thames embankment rendered imperfect by 
the formation of creeks and docks for the conve- 
nience of this traffic. 








THE DANGER OF COW-SHEDS IN 
CROWDED NEIGHBOURHOODS. 


From time to time we have directed attention 
to this very unsanitary arrangement, which is bad 
for those who live near the pent-up cows; very 
bad for the children and others who use the milk ; 
and, perhaps, worse than all “for the coos” them- 
selves; as George Stephenson, the engineer, might 
have said, if asked for an opinion. Even with the 
best arrangements and the best drainage, a num- 

‘ber of cows kept in a thickly-populated neigh- 
bourhood is most unpleasant. In towns, cows are 
fed on materials quite different from the sweet 
meadow grass, the wholesome turnips, and such 
like. The refuse of breweries, compositions of 
very questionable shape, invented and mixed in dis- 
tricts not far from Bow-creek, and elsewhere,— 
“washes,” as they are called,—are made for the 
cows, to increase the quantity of what is by many 
thousands of Londoners, who know no better, re- 
garded as genuine milk, but which these “washes” 
render pernicious rather than beneficial to those 
who use it, 

Some years since we mentioned that, in a house 
in the Old St. Pancras-road, three children, who, 
but a few days before, bad been in excellent 
health and strength, were stricken, and died of 
scarlet fever. Through the house which this 
family then oceupied passed a broken drain, 
which in parts had overflowed, and in others was 





stopped up: this drain came from a cow-shed, 
which at all times tainted the atmosphere ; and it 
cannot be doubted but that, in all neighbourhoods 
which are crowded with people, health suffers 
from such causes. 

The other day, a poor woman in the employ of 
a dairyman and cow-keeper in Eagle-street, Hol- 
born, died while under the care of a midwife, 
after having, a few hours previously, given birth 
toa boy. On the following day, two of her chil- 
dren were seized with scarlet fever, and died the 
same evening; and then the infant died: thus 
four people were left dead at one time in the same 
room; and there, in this scene of death, the eldest 
daughter was lately lying without hope of re- 
covery. 

We would ask those who doubt the sure conse- 
quences of sanitary neglect, to visit this place. 
Although, now that disease has done its work, it 
will no doubt be looked after, for a time, by the 
parish officers; still it will be seen to be very 
dangerous, and an admitted evil, in these days, 
when a disposition is shown to care for the wel- 
fare even of dumb animals, and when endeavours 
are co generally made to improve the healthy 
condition of the poor. 








REPORT ON BUILDINGS RECENTLY 
ERECTED IN LONDON, IN WHICH MAG- 
NESIAN LIMESTONE IS EMPLOYED. 


Tak following is the report of a sub-committee 
appointed to examine into the state of the build- 
ings of the metropolis, addressed to the chairman 
and members of the Committee for inquiring into 
the Decay of the Stonework of the Palace at 
Westminster :— 

In compliance with the request made to us at 
the last meeting of this Commission, we have 
visited, and carefully examined, the external 
masonry of some of the most important buildings, 
recently erected in London (and in which the 
magnesian limestone, from the Anston quarries, 
has been employed), for the purpose of examining 
the condition of that material in other buildings 
exposed to the action of the London atmosphere, 
than in the new Houses of Parliament. We have 
now the honour to submit to you the result of our 
observations, as follows :— 

The buildings we examined were,—l. The 
Amicable Fire Office in Fleet-street; 2. The 
Record Office in Fetter-lane; 38. The new Hall 
and Library of the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; 4. The Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy; 5. The Ordnance Office in Pall-Mall; and 
6, the restored flying buttresses of Westminster 
Abbey. We have examined other buildings in 
which this material has been employed, in the 
metropolis; but as, in those buildings, the con- 
ditions of its action under atmospheric influences 
are (in the main) identical with those of the build- 
ings above enumerated, our remarks will be con- 
fined to them only. 

1. The Amicable Fire Office.—This building, 
erected about 1842—43, has its principal eleva- 
tion towards the north, and is entirely faced with 
Anston stone. Asa general rule, the state of the 
stonework is very good; and the only indications 
of the existence of any injurious action upon it 
are to be discovered on the under beds of the bold 
projecting cornices. In some cases it would 
appear that the evaporation (from the soffites) of 
the water which has fallen upon and soaked 
through the cornice has given rise to an efflor- 
escence which has slightly disintegrated the sur- 
face of the soflites. There are hardly a dozen 
stones so affected on the Fleet-street elevation : 
all the rest are intact. 

2. The Record Office, Fetter-lane.—This build- 
ing, commenced in 1851, is still unfinished. It 
presents two elevations, respectively facing north 
and south, executed with Kentish rag and Anston 
stone dressings: the projections are not very 
bold; nor are there any architectural details of a 
character to retain water. We found, however, 
that the Anston stone exhibited symptoms of 
decay; and we apprehend that these symptoms 
justify a belief that the decay will hereafter 
become important. 

3. The Hall, Library, &§c., of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn.—These buildings were 
erected in the year.1843; and they are executed 
in red brickwork, with Anston stone quoins and 
dressiags; the elevations of all sides being de- 
tached from surrounding buildings. On all these 
fagades numerous symptoms of decay may be 
observed ; especially in positions where the stone- 
work is able to take up water, either from the 
direct rainfall or by capillary action. The coping 
of the inclosure wall towards Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
is much decayed; and the plinths, weatherings, 





strings, quoins, and, in fact, all the stone of the 
principal buildings, are seriously affected. 

4. The Museum of Economic Geology. — This 
building was erected about 1850; and it consists 
of an elevation of the Anston stone only towards 
the north, or in Piccadilly, and of an elevation of 
white brickwork with Auston stone dressings 
towards the south, or in Jermyn-street. Nearly 
the whole of this stonework is intact; and it is 
only in a few cases that the decay, previously 
noticed as occurring in the soffites of the project- 
ing courses of the Amicable Fire Office, can be 
here observed. Evidently the stone used in this 
building was carefully selected by competent 
parties, aud we have reason to believe that the 
late lamented Sir H. De la Beche himself paid 
great attention to this selection. 

5. The Ordnance Office, Pall Mall.— This 
building is of rather more recent date than the 
Museum of Economic Geology; but it already ex- 
hibits, on the north front especially, indications 
of decay. 

6. The Restorations of Westminster Abbey.— 
About 1849 some of the flying buttresses were 
restored in the Anston stone, which was used for 
the saddle-back copings, the arch stones, haunches, 
&c. The stone has, in this case, decayed irregu- 
larly; some blocks yielding rapidly, others more 
gradually : on the whole the Anston stone has not 
proved to be more durable here than it has been 
in the Houses of Parliament. In this case the 
stone was introduced, we believe, experimentally, 
by the late Dean, Dr. Buckland. 

After making due allowances for the quantities 
of stone contained in the respective bnildings 
above enumerated, it appears to us that they may 
be thus classed with respect to their relative con- 
ditions of decay :— 

1. The Lincoln’s Inn Hall, &c. 

2. The Record Office. 

3. The Ordnance Office. 

4, The buttresses of Westminster Abbey. 

5. The Amicable Insurance Office, and the 
Jermyn-street Museum. 

Cuartes H. Smita. 
JAMES TENNANT. 
Gro. R. BURNELL. 








THE KING OF THE FOREST. 


On the coach-road from Aberystwith to Here- 
ford, within a few yards of Ty-ricket Mill, near a 
little village called Erwood, eight miles below 
Builth, there is an oak, lately bought for 20/., and 
felled by D. Williams, Garth Mill, near Builth, 
consisting of an enormous trunk and three 
monstrous branches, each having smaller branches 
as large as an ordinary tree, and measuring as 
follows :— 





Solid Ft. In. 

THC CLONE 0.6 « cicieeis veveweitiels venetee 321 5 
First branch and its branches ...... 407 0 
Second ” 19 tote 230 0 
Third se a ceoewor sigaT 0 
TOGAL s sisesawedne:sic ee Se ee 


The trunk, when standing, measured near the 
ground, 50 feet 9 inches in circumference. — It is 
perfectly sound in every part, and the quality 1s 
firsterate. As will be seen from the number of 
solid feet, it is equal to from 10 to 12 of the 
largest oaks found now-a-days. 








LEICESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held at 
Lutterworth, when the members, after some formal 
business, went to the church, accompanied by 
Mr. M. H. Bloxam and the friends of the 
members, when Mr. Bioxam pointed out the 
architectural features of the edifice. He also 
read a paper on the subject in the evening. The 
museum was opened in course of the day, and the 
objects of interest collected were commented 
on by the Revs. E. Woodcock and Thomas James, 
and by Mr. Bloxam. In the afternoon, Misterton 
Church was visited, and a public dinner was after- 
wards provided at the Denbigh Arms, the pre- 
sident, the Rev. J. P. Marriott, in the chair. In 
the evening a public meeting was held in the town- 
hall, which was crowded. Here Mr. Bloxam read 
his paper on Lutterworth and the Wickliffe relics, 
the genuineness of which latter he assailed so 
forcibly that a gentleman afterwards got up and 
asked to be informed whether it was certaim 
Wickliffe had ever existed, or had lived in Lutter- 
worth. The Rev. T. James then read a paper on 
the Battle of Naseby and Naseby Field. Next 
day an excursion took place to the site of the 
ancient station of Tripontium, and to Lilbourne 
and its church, on all of which Mr. Bloxam made 
remarks ; to Stanford Church, the painted win- 
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dows of which the Rev. Mr. Poole described ; 
Sibbertoft Church, near which lunch was partaken 
of ; Naseby battle-field, where the Rev. Mr. James 
acted as cicerone; as well as at Theddingworth 
Church, which was the last place visited ; after 
which the party returned to Lutterworth. 





WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


TE annual meeting of this society took place 
at the lecture-hall of the Natural History So- 
ciety at Worcester. Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., 
was called to the chair, in the absence of 
Lord Lyttelton. From the report it appeared 
that during the past year several places of worship 
within the diocese had been re-opened, and that 
the work of renovation was making great pro- 
cress, Some discussion afterwards took place as 
to the visit of the Archeological Institute to this 
city next year; it being agreed that the best 
means to be taken in order to make the visit 
successful would be the appointment of a com- 
mittee of the members of the society, who would 
collect every information as to the chief objects of 
local archeology within the neighbourhood. On 
the day following the meeting, some members and 
friends made an excursion to inspect several 
churches south of Worcester, including Kempsey, 
Pirton, Strensham, and Hill Croome. 








THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the session, 1861—62, 
was held on Wednesday in last week, at John- 
ston’s Temperance Hotel, Waterloo-place; the 
president, Mr. F. Stanley, in the chair. After 
some introductory business, the president pro- 
eeeded with his inaugural address, which was 
chiefly explanatory of the aims of the Association, 
and of the means by which these are to be ob- 
tained. After the inaugural address, Mr. R. 
Thornton Shiells read a paper on the “ Architec- 
tectural Features of Chester and Oxford.” Mr. 
Shiells supplemented his address with photo- 
graphic engravings and rubbings from brasses in 
Lichfield Cathedral, and the New College Chapel, 
Oxford. A number of works of art connected 
with architecture were hung on the walls, the 
most important of which, according to the local 
News, were several works in oil and water-colour 
by Mr. W. P. Burton. 











LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


THE re-opening of this cathedral, after 
its partial restoration, will take place on 
Tuesday, the 22nd of October. The particulars 
of what has been done are thus referred to in a 
statement just furnished to subscribers :—* It 
will be seen with satisfaction that the liberality 
of the diocese has enabled the greater part of the 
dilapidated or wantonly destroyed stonework to be 
be restored, the whitewash of long standing to be 
removed, the Bishop’s throne and stall-work to be 
completed, the pavement of the choir to be ordered 
(although it will not be entirely laid), and a light 
and open screen to be substituted for the former 
complete separation of the church into two parts ; 
besides the introduction of many costly requisites, 
—the organ, the font, the lectern with Bible and 
litany-desk, lighting standards, and candlesticks, 
books of service, embroidered altar-cloth, poor- 
box, &c., many of which have been the gifts of 
individual benefactors.” The same statement 
thus explains the reasons which have led to the 
re-opening at present :—“It has been thought 
desirable not to delay any longer the re-opening 
of the cathedral, in order that the whole of its 
area may be henceforth available on the various 
occasions which collect within it large numbers of 
worshippers from different parts of the diocese. 

uture progress in the restoration will not inter- 
rupt the daily services.” From the same document 
it may also be inferred that, if the opening be 
postponed until all deficiencies are supplied, many 
— must pass before the entire cathedral can 
be presented for the use of the diocese. Tf, as 
: already the case, 5,000/. have been contributed 
wea the restoration, it cannot be doubted that 
the * sum must be raised to secure completion, as 

4 ollowing details will evidence :—** Much, as 
elie seen, still remains to be done: the reredos 
gig cost, 2,3007.), with the sedilia, the 
peer up of the Lady Chapel for an early service, 
jes “3 east of the stall-work, pulpit, and due 
rit of seats, the restoration of the windows 
* € south transept aisle, the re-flooring of a 

"ge part of the area, the repair of the arcading 


in the nave, the improvement of the debased west 


window, the restoration of the chapter-house and 
library, the provision of vestries, and, by degrees, 
perhaps the introduction of additional stained 
windows,—these works will be proceeded with as 
means for their execution are provided.” 








THE LATE BRIDGE ACCIDENT AT YORK. 


THE inquests in this unfortunate accident have 
been held. 

The evidence led went mainly to show the more 
obvious circumstances connected with the fall of 
the girders. Amongst those whose evidence was 
taken was Mr. T. Pickersgill, the city surveyor, 
whose deposition was as follows :— 


Messrs. Calvert & Locking were the contractors for 
the iron of the bridge, including the making and fixing of 
the girders. Mr. L. G. Moore was eimployed by the con- 
tractors to superintend the placing of the girders. He is 
anengineer. I was over the bridge ten minutes before it 
fell, and then observed the outer girder towards the rail- 
way bridge being lifted up. I saw a beam, 12 inches by 
6 inches, used as a stay for the girder at the North-street 
end. I also observed other beams and iron rods used as 
stays to the girder. The girder was perpendicular, and 
raised a few inches from the abutment. Mr. Moore, and 





Mr. Moore 
I only heard the first girder 
fall, but I saw the others go over. The cross-road stays 
were the cause of the third girder being knocked over; in- 
asmuch as the second girder is only 15 feet high, whilst 
the width between the second and third girder is 19 feet 
6inches. The fixing of the two road girders was very 
successful, and was not attended with any accident. 
The entire length of the girders is 183 feet, the width of 
the road girders is 2 feet 6 inches at the bottom and top, 
and the foot girders are 1 foot 3 inches broad. There 
were some drifts in the girder, which I do not think as 
secure as the screw-bolts. Ithink there were about 200 
rivets out, but I cannot say how many thousands there 
| would be in the girders. The girder was stayed by half- 
; beams at each end, and with planks inthe centre, and all 

seemed to be going on well. I did not observe any props 
| on the outside of the girder. During its construction, 

the outside girder was 4 inches higher than the other, 
| and, when raised, it would have to be lowered again 19 
inches, which would strain the bars of iron very much. 
| There were two travelling cranes on the gantry over the 
bridge, but the girders were not secured to either of these. 
Such a course was altogether impracticable. The girder 
which first fell would have to deflect 74 inches over the 
centre of gravity before it would have a tendency to fall 
| from its place. In my opinion, Mr. Moore adopted the 
correct principle in removing and lowering the girder. 

He appeared to me to exercise the same precaution as he 
had observed in laying the other two girders. 


attention in the removal of the girder. 
| Superintended its removal. 





The jury returned a verdict that the deceased 
came to their death by the accidental falling of 
the girders of the bridge; but they had not had 
sufficient evidence to satisfy them of the cause of 
the falling of the said girders. 

There appears to be a strong feeling in York 
against the re-erection of the bridge on the same 
principle, as parish meetings have been held on 
the subject; but the York Herald states that 
some of these meetings have been got up mainly 
by those who objected to the erection of any 
bridge. The Herald remarks to such objectors 
that any change of design now would involve 
additional expense ; but hopes that, if a change be 
resolved on, the suspension principle will be 
adopted. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Middle Rasen—The High Church at Middle 
Rasen, says the Lincoln Times, after being 
closed for about fifteen years in a dilapidated and 
unsafe state, has at length been restored and added 
to, and was recently re-opened for divine service. 
The building works have been executed by Messrs. 
Binns & Smith, of Lincoln, under the direction of 
Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, architects. The total 
cost of the works has been about 1,500/., most of 
which has been raised by voluntary subscription, 
the Church Building Society granting 1507. 

Weston-super-Mare.—Trinity Church here has 
been consecrated. The new edifice is the third 
district church in Weston. It comprises a lofty 
nave, with clerestory and two side aisles, in the 
Decorated style. The plan of the building is 
cruciform. The arches on each side of the nave 
are supported upon sanded Pennant stone pillars 
with stone bosses and caps. The roofs, which are 
of open timber-work, are stained oak colour. The 
east window, which is filled in with stained glass, 
has been presented by Mrs. Hayward, and com- 
prises the history of the New Testament. The 
floor of the chancel is laid with encaustic tiles ; 
and the pulpit and reading-desk are of carved 
oak. The seats areall open, and provision is made 
for about 600. The structure is circled with grey 
stone, with Bath stone dressings. At the south- 
west end is a tower, surmounted with a crocketed 
spire. The west window is filled in with stained 
glass, illustrating the history of the Old Testament 
from Noah to Solomon. The dimensions of the 
nave are 83 feet long by 21 feet wide and 47 feet 
high: the side aisles are 54 feet long by 13 feet 





all who were engaged, appeared to be giving every | 





wide; transept, 25 feet long by 22 feet wide; and 
chancel, 21 feet long by 21 feet wide. 

Shipton Gorge.—The foundation stone of a new 
church about to be erected here has been laid. 
The old edifice, except the tower, has been pulled 
down, and a larger building is to be erected. Mr. 
Hicks, of Dorchester, isthe architect. The walls, 
according to the Dorset Chronicle, are to be con- 
structed of a stone similar to granite, which is 
obtained from a quarry only a short distance from 
the village, and will be faced with Ham Hill stone, 
but the interior dressings will be of Bath stone. 
When completed it will be capable of accommo- 
dating a large number of persons. 

Whitchurch.—The village church of Whitchurch, 
near Ross, has been re-opened, after having under- 
gone restoration on an extensive scale, the greater 
portion of the cost borne by Mr. J. Tidd Pratt, 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and patron of 
the living. The edifice has been enlarged, a new 
aisle having been added to the north side. A bell 
turret, containing two bells, has replaced the 
tower or steeple: the roof has been re-tiled, and 
now shows the timber work: open seats, most of 
which are free, have been substituted for the old 
pews; and the pulpit, reading-desk, &c., are of 
varnished oak, with ornamental perforations. Mr. 
Terry, of London, was the architect; and Mr. 
David Roberts, of Monmouth, the builder. The 
work has cost between 800/. and 900/., and has 
been about ten months in progress. 

Bath,—The foundation-stone of the new Roman 
Catholic Church at the South Parade, Bath, has 
been laid by Bishop Clifford, of Clifton. The 
edifice is dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, 
and is partly erected. Mr. Hansom, of Clifton, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Bladwell & Ambrose, 
are the contractors. The design is of the Deco- 
rated style of Gothic architecture; the material, 
Bath stone. The length of the structure will be 
106 feet, the width 66 feet, and the tower and 
spire 204 feet high. There will be no gallery, 
except an organ gallery, and it is intended to 
build the chancel at some future date. The foun- 
dation of a dwelling-house for the priests has been 
laid by the side of the church. 

Tintern.—On Thursday, the 19th ultimo, the 
foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan chapel was 
laid at Tintern by Mr. Pethick, of Bristol. The 
chapel will be erected in the Gothic style of the 
Decorated period, plainly treated, and is intended 
to accommodate about 160 people. The walls are 
to be of the stone of the neighbourhood, with 
Bath stone dressings ; the timber of deal, stained. 
The contractor is Mr. John King, of Bristol: the 
architect is Mr. Samuel Hancorn. 

Chelwood (Somerset). — The parish church of 
Chelwood has been restored. Instead of eighty 
sittings, accommodation has now been provided 
for 130 persons. In order to effect this the chan- 
cel has been enlarged and re-seated. The works 
comprise a new roof to the nave, of high pitch, 
and a new south aisle, opening into the nave by 
three pointed arches, resting on circular shafts, 
and carved corbels. At the east end of the south 
aisle a vestry has been constructed, which opens 
by two arches into the aisle and chancel, which 
latter is enclosed by ornamental screens, and by 
which an organ chamber is likewise provided. A 
new chancel arch has also been constructed, and 
Gothic windows have replaced the old debased 
ones, both in the chancel and nave. The tower 
has been entirely rebuilt from the belfry stage, 
with new belfry windows and Gothic parapet, and 
a high pitched roof, surmounted by ornamental 
and scroll work. In the tower is a new Gothic 
window, in which have been inserted some frag- 
ments of painted glass (without any special 
design), which were found in the ancient windows 
of the church. The floor is paved with ornamental 
tiles, the roof being constructed of fir timber, 
stained and open. The ancient Norman font bas 
been restored, and placed inside the north porch 
doorway. The seats are constructed of pine, and 
are open throughout. The chancel has been raised 
at the chancel arch, and again in the centre. The 
altar is erected upon a dais. The glass in the 
new east window has been painted by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle. It is a memorial window to the 
late Colonel B. L. Tyler, of 62nd Foot, who died 
before Sebastopol. In the centre is a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion, whilst on either side is a 
scriptural scene, introducing the persons of Mary 
and John. This window is the gift of the sur- 
viving brothers of the colonel. The contractor 
for the work was Mr. E. Streeter, of Bath, and 
the architect, Mr. J. Norton, of London. The 
contract for the nave porch and new aisle was 
4201.; for the works in the chancel, 115/.; and 
the partial rebuilding of the tower (irrespective 





of the painted glass), 857. Amongst the principal 
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subscribers were the Earl of Warwick, 100/.; and 
Mr. Popham, 1002. 

Exeter.—The Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, in 
the parish of St. Mary Major, was consecrated on 
the 24th ult. It consists of nave, 66 feet by 24 
feet, lighted by four geometrical windows, and 
having a bell-turret over the west end; north 
aisle, 57 feet by 11 feet; chancel, 22 feet by 16 
feet, having a recess for the organ; also a vestry 
on the north side. The building is of Early 
Decorated character, of Pocombe stone and Bath 
stone dressings. It contains accommodation for 
413 worshippers. The architect is Mr. Ashworth, 
of Exeter; the contractor, Mr. Wocdman. The 
gates,and metal and gas work, were provided by 
Messrs. Garton & Jarvis. The font is of Caen 
stone, supported on five shafts of serpentine 
marble. The outlay exceeds 1,700/. 








NEW CATTLE MARKET, DERBY. 


Tax Derby new cattle-market has been opened 
at the first annual meeting of the recently-formed 
Derbyshire Agricultural Society. 

Proceeding along the new road, over the old 
Mill-fleam, from the Morledge (the site of the 
present Cattle Market), the first thing that meets 
the view is the new bridge over the Derby canal, 
at the aqueduct or bridge over the “ cast 
metals,” not yet complete. This bridge will be 
42 feet wide between the parapets, and the 
thoroughfare from the Morledge to the New 
Cattle Market a continuous straight line. Pass- 
ing over this bridge, directly in front are the 
temporary entrance-gates. Passing on to the 
market, the first object is the uncovered wrought- 
iron pens for pigs and sheep, and to the left an 
office is being built, and a long shed along the 
boundary wall, with 20 large wrought-iron pens 
for calves and small pigs. Turning down the 
market we come upon the first double row of 
pens, 28 in number, for the regular pig-market, 
and three double rows of 84 pens for sheep. 
The accommodation here provided is for 300 
calves, 560 pigs, and 1,680 sheep, calculating at 
the rate of 15 and 20 respectively to each pen, 
the dimensions of which are 9 feet 6 inches by 
9 feet 3 inches. Down the centre longitudinal 
avenue the means of access are by wide transverse 
avenues leading from the main road to the horse- 
trial ground. Next are the open pens for beasts, 
nine in number. They are arranged double, and 
laid out transversely across the market, and 
divided into five 28 feet pens on each side, or 
ninety in all; which, at 3 feet 6 inches to each 
beast, or eight to a pen, will hold 720 head of 
cattle. There are also covered pens for beasts 
under the sheds, and a long row of open pens on 
the southern side of the main road, which will 
hold 144 head of cattle, making in all standing 
space for 864. The market is surrounded on three 
sides—the north, east, and west—with sheds, en- 
closed on the outside and on the south by an iron 
post and oak-rail fence, closely boarded. 

The whole of the works are being carried out 
from the designs and under the direction and 
superintendence of Mr. T. C. Thorburn, civil engi- 
neer, the borough surveyor, by the following con- 
tractors, viz..—Mr, W. Hyslop, for the new bridges 
and works of the southernapproach ; Messrs. J. & 
J. Cliff, of Bradford, Yorkshire, the iron castings 
and wrought-iron work of the pens and sheds; 
Mr. J. Tomlinson for the sewering, road-making, 
penning, and the other works generally for the 
erection of the new market and the new road for 
the northern approach from Exeter-street, and 
the New Cattle Docks of the Midland Railway 
Company in the Derwent Meadows; and Mr. H. 
Bingham, for the market-superintendent’s house 
and office; the whole to be completed for about 
the sum of 5,0002. voted by the Town Council 
for the market. 








THE LONDON MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS. 


A GENERAL examination of the works in pro- 
gress has been made by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and members of the various vestries 
invited for the occasion. Mr. Bazalgette, the 
engineer, reports that— 


“* The Northern High Level Sewer, which extends for a 
length of nine miles, from Hampstead to the river Lee, at 
Bow, varying from 4 feet in diameter to 93 feet by 12 feet, 
forms a substitute for the open Hackney-brook and Fleet 
sewers. This section of the work is now completed, and 
the penstock-chamber, tide flaps, and overflow channel at 
the junction of the High Level, the Middle Level, and the 
Outfall Sewers are works of magnitude and interest. 

At the river Lee the abutment.of the aqueduct on the 
ans oe is cameron. ster a piebenek: of the eastern 

utment and towing- wall is rapidly progressing 
within the colar Some, and will soon ope F porous 
the iron superstructure. The Middle Level Sewer con- 
tract, under Mesers. Brassey, extends from Kensal-green 





to the penstock-chamber at Old Ford, Bow. The main line 
and branches are 124 miles in length, varying in size from 
4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches to 12 feet by 9 feet in diameter. 
This work is now in full operation at Old Ford and in the 
Bayswater-road, and it is now being tunnelled under 
Oxford-street. Arrangements are being made with the 
contractors to prevent, as far as possible, inconveni- 
ence to the important thoroughfares through which it 
passes, and particularly during the season of the Exhibi- 
tion of next year. The total value of the work executed 
under this contract is 63,000/., and the work is of good 
quality. The Ranelagh Storm Overflow, across Hyde- 
park and Kensington-gardens, is drawing nearto comple- 
tion, although much delay has occurred in the tunnelling, 
from bad ground and other difficulties, and the value of 
the work executed is 22,0002. Another section of the 
main drainage has been satisfactorily completed at Acton, 
to the value of about 9,820/. This work forms a portion 
of the drainage not included in the main scheme, but is 
provided for by a separate arrangement, and this com- 
paratively small portion has been designated the Western 
Division. 

The Southern High Level Sewer embraces two lines, 
the one falling from Clapham to New-cross, and the 
other from Dulwich to New-cross, whence they have 
been constructed side by side in one trench, but at differ- 
ent levels, under the Brighton, North Kent, and North 
Woolwich railways, and along the New Cross-road to the 
Broadway, Deptford. At Deptford-creek they discharge 
their storm-waters through two sewers, each 11 feet in 
diameter, and the sewage will be conveyed by four lines 
of iron pipes, under the creek, into the Outfall Sewer by 
gravitation. These two sewers will occupy the whole 
width of Church-street from house to house, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to underpin and deepen the founda- 
tions of all the houses in that street, which operation is now 
in a forward state. Between six and seven miles of sewers 
are completed under this contract, at an expenditure of 
118,000/. A short section of the Southern Low Level 
Sewer, under the Surrey Consumers’ Gasworks at Dept- 
ford, has been constructed under great difficulties, the 
subsoil having turned out to be a running sand, filled 
with an unprecedented volume of water; but the experi- 
ence gained in surmounting these difficulties has been of 
the utmost importance in preparing drawings and contract 
for the foundations of the Deptford pumping station. The 
Southern Outfall Sewer will convey the sewage to a 
pumping station at Erith marshes. Of this work about 
five miles have been completed, at an expenditure of about 
206,000. Messrs. Aird have made good progress at the 
Deptford pumping station, and the works are proceeding 
in a businesslike manner. The coffer-dam for the Low 
Level Sewer is completed for the first half of the work 
across the creek: a considerable length of iron pipes for 
conveying the High Level sewage are laid: the founda- 
tions of the engine-houses have been excavated, and 
concrete got in. Messrs. Slaughter & Gruning have pre- 
pared a large portion of the engines and pumping machi- 
nery, which are ready for delivery, and only await the 
advancement of the building to receive them. Up to the 
present time nearly one million has been expended upon 
the works, purchase of land, and incidentals; and there 
are now about 6,000 workmen actively engaged upon the 
works, in addition to those employed in brickmaking, 
quarrymen, iron-founders, and other trades in various 
parts of England, which would probably swell the number 
to about 10,000. It may fairly be expected that the main 
intercepting scheme will be completed in about two years 
from the present time.” 





ORIGIN OF TRAMWAYS, 


Srz,—Will you allow one who has left school 
thirty years and more to trouble you and Mr. 
Charnock with the inquiry, in what author the 
word “douron” can be found? dovea for dopara 
I have met with, but I never saw the Greek word 
dovpov. 

Also may I ask where Mr. Charnock found the 
word “organize”? ‘“Organzine” and “tram” 
for “warp” and “weft” are terms familiar to 
silk-weavers, ‘ Organize” is, like “‘ douron,” new 
to me. 

Does Mr. Charnock think the etymology of 
“tram,” in silk-weaving, to be the same as that of 
“tram” for shafts of a cart; or that, in fact, there 
is any connection between the two words beyond 
that of their being now spelt the same? An 
answer to these questions would interest and 
oblige, A CITIZEN. 





Having submitted this to our previous corre- 
spondent, we append his reply :— 


Your correspondent, “ A Citizen,,” asks in what 
author the word dovpoy can be found? By re- 
ferring to my article, he will see that I quote from 
Wachter (of course his Glossary), and, moreover, 
that it does not affect the derivation from the 
German. Certainly the word dovpor is not found 
in Greek dictionaries, but we have dovpoc, a spear, 
beam, timber; doupeog (Scap. Lex.) ligneus; and, 
amongst many other compounds found in Stepha- 
nus and others, are dovporayyc, “e lignis com- 
pactus,” “contignatione compactus” ; dovpordpoc, 
“lignum secans, 8. findens” (Conf. Oppian, Hal. 
358; Nonn. Dion. 45, 192; Perses, dn. 11, 5; 
Hom. Od. A.128.) Your correspondent wishes to 
know whether the etymology of tram in silk- 
weaving is the same as that of tram for 
“shafts of a cart.” Possibly not. The latter 
is from the German tram, a “beam,” but the 
former may be from the Latin frama, which 
Littleton renders “the woof in weaving,” and 
which some think etymologically connected 
with frames “via transversa vel angusta,” viz., 
from trameo (for transmeo), to pass over or 
through. Indeed, from trames we might possi- 








bly have ¢ram-way. It is rather a question 
whether this sort of way had its name from the 
material of which it was originally constructed, 
My impression was that it was named on that 
account. Conf. Littleton, Lat. Dict.; Martinius, 
Lex. Phil. (Grevius), Utrecht, 1698; and Du. 
fresne under “ Tramoserica.” The word organize, 
casually referred to by me, is a slip of the pen for 
organzine, R. 8S. Cuarnocr, 








THE VENTILATION OF COAL VAULTs. 


W111 you kindly impress upon house occupiers 
the advantage of permitting the foul musty air of 
coal-cellars to escape into the street, instead of as 
now too often into the basement rooms and pas. 
sages? A few holes drilled through the iron coal 
plate would not only admit light, but also pure 
air; and, by causing a draught, speedily render 
sweet and wholesome vaults previously damp and 
stinking. The expense (very trifling), would very 
likely dispense with the doctor’s visit and medi- 
cine. I should not have troubled you had I ever 
read of the advantage of perforated coal-plates 
to help to render lower parts of our dwellings 
healthy. FRESH BREEZES, 








MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 


S1r,—As a constant subscriber, I beg to draw your 
attention toa case headed ‘* Masters and Workmen,” 
which appeared in your impression of the 5th instant. 

In Mr. Roberts’s reply, as counsel for Roper and 
others, he states that the judge’s decision in the case 
““was of great importance to the trade, involving, asit 
did, the right of masters and workmen, and was looked 
forward to with greut anwiety by both parties.” 

Had it not been for these words, I should have passed 
over the affair as being nothing more than an ordinary 
one; for if, as stated, the men did really assent to such 
a foolish engagement as to go about 250 miles, with the 
vague understanding that, if found incompetent, and, in 
consequence discharged before the end of the job, they 
were not to be entitled to their return railway fare 
and travelling time, all the conclusion that any one 
can come to is, that Roper and others acted liberally in 
giving them their fare ; and the case thus explained is so 
simple, that it admits of no doubt. 

But there is a matter touched upon in the case to 
which great prominence is given, and which, if I am 
not mistaken, if not. properly explained, might lead to 
very wrong conclusions. I refer to the question of com- 
petence in workmen. 

Are we to understand by the case, that when an engage- 
ment has been concluded in the ordinary way (Slight’s 
engagement being anything but a fair example), that in 
the event of the master discharging his men for incom- 
petency to perform his work, it would break any part 
of the agreement; such, for instance, as the generally 
understood arrangement to pay travelling expenses to 
and from ? 

I have always thought that, when a man consents to be 
hired by a master, he takes him for better or worse; and 
so also the master the man; and that the law in these 
= is construed exactly as between tenant and land- 
ord. 

If customary agreements between master and men are 
to be contingent upon competency on either side, the 
law would te rendered very indefinite, and lead to no 
end of confusion. ? 

The object of my letter is to guard against such an in- 
ference ; and, if considered by you of sufficient import- 
ance, its insertion will oblige, FAIRPLAY. 





Miscellanea. 


Tae Ricut Hoy. Wit1aM Cusrrr.—Our 
readers will have heard, with great satisfaction, of 
the re-election of Mr. Cubitt to the office of Lord 
Mayor, after a specific appeal to the livery on the 
part of the alderman next in rotation. Mr. Cubitt 
may be justly proud of the high opinion of him 
thus manifested by his fellow-citizens. 

MEDALLION oF Mz. HawrHorne, THE AMERI- 
can Novewist. — The friends and admirers of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne propose sending him 4 
testimonial of their admiration and respect. They 
have chosen for that purpose a medallion portrait 
of the novelist in marble, executed by Mr. Kiintze, 
of 23, Newman-street, Oxford-street. Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, of Cornhill, have undertaken to 
receive subscriptions, and it is arranged that each 
subscriber of one guinea will be entitled to a cast 
of the portrait. We. should anticipate the list 
would be filled in a very few days. : 

TIMBER-SAWING MacuHINERY.—A sawing ma 
chine has been invented by Mr. John Robinson, 
Rochdale, which may be transported from aeerge 
place, and may be used without the support 
walls or other permanent erections. To this ¢D 
the operating parts and the framing are com 
structed so that they constitute a machine com: 
plete in itself, provided with wheels for the wh 
pose of enabling it to be moved in its comple 
form. This machine is provided with a founda- 
tion beam or plate which is capable of being 
lowered so as to afford a solid bearing upon va 
ground, and which may be done by sinking ® 
wheels. The main shaft is provided on each ra 
with a fly-wheel, either of which is 
driving the machines instead of a pulley. 
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Tax Potytrecunic Instrrvtion.—Mr. Pepper, 
in his clever way of hitting things as they pass, 
and so obtaining the attention of the public, has 
added to the attractions of the Polytechnic a lec- 
ture on balancing, with special reference to 
Blondin and Léotard ; explaining the mysteries of 
the art, and the science of gravitation. 

Fire-ProoF Doors.—Mr. W. S. Hogg, of Ro- 
therhithe, has taken out a patent for a new fire 
door, and has tested it in the presence of Captain 
Shaw, the chief superintendent of the Fire Bri- 
gade in London, and a very large body of 
wharfingers. The door is constructed partly of 
iron and partly of fire bricks. 

Cuertsry ABBEY.—As our readers know, some 
fresh excavations have been made on the site of 
the abbey; and, on the 5th, a visit on the part of 

archeologists was invited, when the results of the 
diggings were seen to be portions of sculptured 
stone (coloured and gilt), quantities of stained and 
painted glass, most of the time of Edward I., an 
ancient chitelaine and keys of early date, various 
coins, and tiles of various patterns. A plan, by Mr. 
Samuel Angell, architect, of the plan of the church 
and buildings as at present discovered was exhi- 
bited. The church, according to the present exca- 
vations, was about 172 feet long by 63 feet wide. 
There were three apsidal eaves to the east, the 
centre forming either a Lady-chapel or chancel: 
in the south aisle are two recesses northwards, 
with much-worn steps, apparently the positions 
of shrines. Without the wall of the church, or 
the south side, are the remains of an extensive 
building, possibly either the cloisters or the 
chapter-house. 

A Prosrrrovs Scottish SawykR IN Avs- 
TRALIA, AND HIS CROOKED SIXPENCE.—Dr. Lang, 
in his new book “ Queensland, Australia,” gives a 
long account of a cannie und thriving Scot, one 
Mr. Souter, who had been induced to emigrate 
from hearing two lectures on Australia, delivered 
by Dr. Lang, in the Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, in 1849. 
Souter was a sawyer, and was slack of employ- 
ment, when he resolved toemigrate. He found it 
no easy task to get together the three pounds 
necessary before he could obtain a Government 
passage for himself, wife, and family, to Australia. 
He persevered, however ; and on reaching Sydney 
the Government there offered him a free passage 
to Moreton Bay. When he landed there all the 
money he had in the world was one crooked six- 
pence, which he still retained, and would leave, as 
he told me, as an interesting memorial of his 
colonial history to his children. The first employ- 
ment he obtained at Brisbane was at a quarry, 
where he got only 4s. a-day. But after working 
a short time in this way he found a mate with 
whom he went to work thereafter on his own 
account, and at his own business as a sawyer ; and 
he assured me that for a whole twelyemonth 
they had wrought together in one spot he had 
never lost a single hour from any cause whatever. 
Their earnings during that period averaged 7/. 5s. 
each per week, In the meantime his wife worked 
as a laundress in the house of which she was now 
landlady, and received 3s. a-day for her services, 
He had now 150 head of cattle, and property in 
South Brisbane worth several hundred pounds, 
and the furniture of the respectable hotel he now 
keeps is his also.— John O’ Groat’s Journal. 

Science anp InDUstRY.—That all the parties 
concerned in London drainage works were not 
too well acquainted with the circumstances under 
which they were to be undertaken, is proved by 
the fact of the prostration of several contracting 
firms, respecting which there are dim allusions in 
the report of the board. The failure of a contrac- 
tor may make but a brief entry on the proceed- 
ings of an administrative body ; but in such an 
affair as this, the indications are plain enough, 
that neither contractor nor employer knew suffi- 
oat for the purpose the magnitude of the 
a culties to be overcome; the depth and direc- 
lon of the shifting sands, the force of subter- 

ranean currents, the position of faults in chalk, 
and the extent of drift-fields in which it was 
Pr remy to establish foundations for any solid 
fe ge Here is the supposed abstract form of 
ntific quiry converted into the practical at 
nce ; but the conversion is at the cost of thou- 
— of pounds, and the registration as bank- 
ie 8 of men who would probably have scorned 
Oe. sora for detailed investigations of the 
a of the London basin. Except for the ad- 


a sciences, which furnish us with appli- 
the unknown before, such an undertaking as 
b ; main drainage would have been impossible ; 
- a little more science was needed on the part 

contractors to save their credit, and ensure 
Profit instead of loss in the fulfilment of their 


Fatt oF Hovszs.—On Saturday evening last, 
a number of newly-built houses, near the Old 
Kent-road, suddenly fell. On examiniag the débris 
it was found that no life had been lost. 

ANOTHER CHANNEL Rattway PROJECT.— 
English engineers appear to be getting as anxious 
to annex France as the French have been to annex 
England by a Channel railway. The last new pro- 
ject is that of Mr. James Chalmers, who proposes 
to throw a strong iron tube across from South 
Foreland to Cape Blanenez, the tube to lie at the 
bottom of the Channel, and to be ventilated by 
three shafts, and to be kept down by iron boxes 
weighted with rough stones, and placed at in- 
tervals of 80 feet apart; both tube and boxes 
being also covered by an embankment of similar 
materials, Mr. Chalmers estimates the cost at 
12,000,0002.; the annual expenses at 85,0002. ; 
the gross revenue at 1,300,000/., and the net 
return at 1,215,000/., yielding a dividend of rather 
more than 10 per cent. A small volume published 
by Messrs. Spon, Bucklersbury, gives a full account 
of the project, and reviews the various previous 
projects for a Channel line of railway. 

RatinG Lonpon TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. — 
At the monthly meeting of the Representative 
Vestry of the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, the vestry clerk (Mr. T. B. Chappell) 
stated, in answer to a notice of motion given by 
Mr. Watts, inquiring what rates the London Te- 
legraph Companies paid, that those in that parish 
paid none. The house and premises of the Telegraph 
Company in Victoria-street were only rated as a 
private house. He had made inquiries concerning 
this question in other metropolitan parishes, and 
found that they were not rated there, except in 
Marylebone, where a mere nominal rate of 17. per 
annum was levied. A discussion then ensued, in 
which it was endeavoured to be shown that it was 
important to the metropolis, and particularly to 
this parish, that telegraph establishments and 
pipes of wires under the ground should be rated 
the same as gas and water pipes. The meet- 
ing unanimously resolved that the parish assessor 
should be recommended to rate this property in 
the parish when all the new rateable properties 
were brought before him next January, in ac- 
cordance with the annual custom. 

THE STRIKE IN LiveRPOoL.— The associated 
master builders, finding that three of their body 
had seceded, and that the men employed by the 
latter contributed to the men on strike, with- 
drew from the contest, and abandoned the pay- 
ment of wages by the hour. The men, however, 
asserting their belief that the masters will re- 
introduce the system in the winter, when the 
men will not be in a position to resist it, refuse 
to go to work without a guarantee on both 
sides that six months’ notice shall be given 
before introducing any change in the present 
existing rules and usages. This the employers 
decline to give. The masters say in their first 
advertisement, — “‘ They are conscious that this 
strike is only a part of an extended combination, 
which has for its object, by continual agitation, 
to interfere with and perplex the true interests of 
trade, and that the solution of the difficulty is yet 
to come. A wide-spread and irresponsible power 
may cause temporary loss and inconvenience to 
individuals, but the struggle is virtually with the 
public, upon whom the evil consequences must 
eventually fall.” 

Tue Pusitic HEALTH oF THE Hotzorn Dis- 
TRICT.—From the report of the medical officer of 
health for the district, Dr. Gibbon, to the Local 
Board of Works, it appears that the health of the 
Holborn district is satisfactory. The reporter calls 
attention to the state of Union-place, Glasshouse- 
yard, which, though regarded as cleanly and salu- 
brious, appears to be gradually losing its health- 
fulness from increasing defect of ventilation and 
light. The Charterhouse garden wall adjoining 
especially is being increased in height from time 
to time; and lately six feet have been added to it. 
Lofty warehouses are also about to be built close to 
the court. In consequence, as the medical officer 
of health fully believes, of the increasing defect in 
ventilation and light, rickets and scrofula are on 
the increase amongst the children even of healthy 
parents. It is well known that even the darker 
side of an open street is not so healthy as the 
sunny side; and when to increasing want of sun 
light defective ventilation is added, there is no 
wonder health, among tender children especially, 
should give way in a locality regarded as cleanly 
and salubrious. The charterhouse authorities, it 
appears, consider themselves beyond reach of the 
district authorities, as being extra-parochial ; but 
the district surveyor demurs to this view of the 
case, and it is to be hoped something will be done 





engagements.— City Press. 


“THE Picts’ Hovsz,” ar MarsHow, ORKNEY. 
Workmen have been employed in building an 
arched roof over this ancient structure, which 
will resume its subterranean character when the 
upper portion of the tumulus shall have been 
restored. The loose stones that encumbered the 
floor have all been removed, except the three 
blocks which, no doubt, were intended to close 
up the entrances of the wall chambers. A door 
will close the passage on the side of the mound. 

Tue Eart or CaltHness’s StzAM CaRgRIaGE. 
A correspondent of the Northern Ensign says— 
“The Earl of Caithness, accompanied by the 
countess, paid a visit to Thurso, on the 11th 
September, in their steam carriage. His lordship 
drove through the town, followed by an immense 
eoncourse of spectators. We are glad to say that 
the jaunt was most successful, a part of the jour- 
ney having been accomplished at the rate of 
seventeen miles an hour.” 

THE ARTESIAN WELL aT Passy.—The boring 
of the Artesian well at Passy seeming now, to 
the delight, it appears, of the Parisians, to have 
reached the sheet of water so long expected, 
arrangements are in progress for raising the 
column through which the water flows to the 
height requisite for conveying it to the city 
reservoirs, At first the water contained one 
thousandth part of sand and clay in suspension, 
but it has now become much clearer. The flow of 
water at the well of Grenelle, which had dimi- 
nished by one-seventh on the 26th ult., has fur- 
ther decreased, and is now only 720 cubic métres 
in twenty-four hours. The well at Passy yields 
22,000 métres in the same time, according to 
Galignani ; being 18,000 métres more than was 
expected. 

THe New Inpvustriat Scnoors Act.—This 
Act has now come into use; and must, if properly 
enforced, lead to great good. It will prevent the 
continuance of the street-begging system, which 
has caused so many children to be brought up as 
vagrants, and led to all kinds of crime. From 
time to time we have had opportunities of remark- 
ing the evils of street-begging. It is pernicious 
to the older hands, and cruel tothe children. The 
extent to which the system of “lending out,” and 
rearing, young of both sexes, in begging, is 
carried on, would be scarcely credited by 
those who have not inquired carefully into the 
matter. The enforcement of the Act will prevent 
this, for those really destitute will be cared for ; 
and when parents are careless, they will be forced 
to contribute towards the support of their chil- 
dren in the industrial schools. 

Statue or Sir Joun FRanKkiin.—The colossal 
statue of Sir John Franklin, which is to be erected 
on a granite pedestal in front of the Townhall at 
Spilsby, in Lincolnshire (his birthplace), and is the 
result of a public subscription set on foot by the 
inhabitants of that place, who wished to do honour 
to their illustrious townsman, was cast on Wed- 
nesday last. The statue has been executed by Mr. 
C. Bacon (the sculptor of the Mendelssohn statue, 
which was inaugurated at the Crystal Palace last 
year), from asketch made bybim entirely under the 
direction of Lady Franklin and personal friends, 
and is considered a likeness. It was cast in bronze 
by Mr. Rogers, who was many years foreman at 
the foundry of Messrs. Robinson & Cottan, and, 
as we are told, the person who first introduced 
there the casting of large statues in one piece. 
Mr. Rogers, on this occasion, used a new descrip- 
tion of frame, thereby dispensing with much of 
the weight of the mould occasioned by the square 
boxes hitherto in use. ; 
PHoToGRaPHic MaGNIFIERS.—Some time since 
we suggested the possibility of repeatedly ex- 
panding photographs of the moon, based on some 
true or glassy surface of a different description 
from collodion ; the object being to enable astro- 
nomers to make out the minutie of the moon’s 
surface, by help of the microscope applied to 
the magnified photographs, to an extent not 
hitherto attained. We have not heard of any- 
thing worth speaking of as having yet been done 
in this direction; but the following paragraph, 
which is going the rounds of the press, appears 
to indicate some advance in the principle as re- 
gards microscopic objects in our own world :— 
“Mr. M. J. Gerlach, Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology, at Erlangen, has lately employed 
photography as a means of facilitating micro- 
scopic investigations with great success. He has 
first obtained a negative, by means of an adap- 
tation of Oberhauser’s microscope; and of this, 
by means of another apparatus, he procures an 
enlarged positive; and if this is not large enough, 
the same operation is repeated on the positive 
last obtained. By these means he has obtained 





in a matter affecting health and life as this does. 


photographs of objects magnified 1,000 diameters.” 
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Excavations IN BrtGium.—In some excava- 
tions just made at Acoz, near Charleroi, in Bel- 
gium, a number of old Roman tombs, containing 
coins, arms, amphore, &., were found. The 
tombs appear to be those of military chiefs, and 
in the midst of them are a quantity of bones. 

A ScHoot or Sorence ror Liverpoot.—A 
“School of Science” was to be inaugurated at 
Liverpool to-day (Thursday). Lord Granville, 
Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Fairbairn, and others, were to 
be present to assist the local celebrities. The 
school will be on the same basis, and for much the 
same objects, as the establishment at Kensington. 

A NEw INFIRMARY FoR LrEps.—At a meeting of 
the friends of the Leeds General Infirmary, it has 
been resolved to take steps to acquire the entire 
area, containing about 30,000 square yards, re- 
ferred to in the sub-committee’s report as the 
Great George-street site, for the erection of anew 
Infirmary ; and, if necessary, to make application 
for Parliamentary powers to purchase it. 

Royat GatteRy or ILLusTRATION.—We are 
glad to learn that Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, 
assisted by Mr. John Parry, will commence another 
season of their agreeable entertainments on Wed- 
nesday next, the 16th inst. The great success of 
“Our Card Basket,” and “The Two Rival Com- 
posers,” warrants their retention in the pro- 
gramme. Several novelties, however, will be pro- 
duced to revive an interest in the performances. 

Tue Cork Scnoot or Art.—The report of 
this school for the last two years has been issued, 
end it appears from this report, including that of 
the master, Mr. James Brenan, that the school 
has been successful and efficient in its operations. 
Eighty drawings have been exhibited, twenty 
medals awarded, and eleven forwarded for national 
competition; and the various classes have conti- 
nued in full operation since the reopening after 
the summer vacation. 

RESTORATIONS IN Paris.— The Pavillon de 
Flore of the Palace of the Tuileries is being de- 
molished, and the floors of some rooms on the 
fifth story have fallen in, the weight forcing the 
fourth on to the third. In that one a number of 
men were engaged in pulling down some wood- 
work, but none of them were injured. By the 
removal of paper-hangings in different rooms of 
the pavilion, caps of liberty, and other emblems of 
the Republic of 1793, have been discovered on 
the walls, and emblems of the Monarchy on 
others. 

EXHIBITION OF ART AT THE LIVERPOOL 
InsTiTUTE.—The exhibition of art at the Liver- 
pool Institute has been inaugurated, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assembly. The ceremony of 
inauguration was performed by the mayor, who 
briefly declared the exhibition opened. The col- 
lection seemed to afford satisfaction. The public 
meeting was held in the large lecture-hall, in fur- 
therance of the object of the exhibition, which is 
promoted by Government, and for the presentation 
of prizes to students of the Institute. The 
mayor presided, and there was a crowded and 
enthusiastic audience. 

THE ConsERVATIVE Lanp Socrety.—At the 
thirty-sixth quarterly meeting of this Society, held 
on the 8th, the report of the executive committee 
was read, showing that the receipts for the financial 
year ending September 30 were 80,588/., and the 
grand totals 561,5887. 10s. 9d. The sale of land 
for the year was 43,657/. 13s. 1d., and the totals 
298,7487. 4s. Nearly eighteen thousand 50/. 
shares had been issued, the subscribed capital 
being little short of 900,000/. since the Society was 
established in 1852, of which 244,5817. had been 
withdrawn under the rules at ten days’ notice. 
The Society has acquired estates in seventeen 
counties, 

MONUMENTAL.—Means are being taken to pro- 
vide funds for the erection of a tenants’ monu- 
ment to the late Lord Aberdeen. The present 
earl, it is said, on being consulted, had expressed 
his wish that the memorial by the tenantry should 
take the form of a square tower, to be erected on 
the Hill of Ythsie. The sum already collected 
is 500/., and this includes only the tenantry on the 
estates round Haddo House, whose subscriptions 
are not yet all given in——The monument re- 
cently erected by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lyons, in the cemetery of Oullins, near that city, 
over the grave of Jacquard, the inventor of the 
loom for weaving figured silk, has been inaugu- 
rated in presence of an immense concourse of 
people. The monument consists of a white marble 
tomb, raised several steps above the level of the 
ground, and sculptured with a bas-relief repre- 
senting the city of Lyons crowning Jacquard’s 
bust. Over this, in golden letters, “ A. Jacquard” 
is inscribed. The tomb is surrounded by an iron 
railing. 


Barracks, MarpstonE.—The Government is 
about to make considerable alterations and addi- 
tions at the cavalry barracks, Maidstone, to pro- 
vide increased accommodation for the officers and 
troops attached to the cavalry depdt. The chief 
of the alterations will include the erection of a 
new and commodious riding-school, about 160 feet 
in length, and upwards of 50 feet in width, at an 
estimated cost of 3,000/., the contract for which 
has been taken by Mr. Naylar, of Rochester. 
Additional quarters are also to be erected. 


TENDERS. 


For house at Ramsgate. Mr. W. M. Brown, Waltham 
Abbey, N., architect :— 








ERGINIET. Sis'nu 30 oo06 <hteusnesenesemewes 0:00 
Gardener .occrscces s<Seessasane Eee 20: 0 
UINEIIEL <hnle o ohaca-vieanenpeseuece 628 0 0 
ee eee vetoes ssseenca eRe OO 
Raat Se: BOnss <6... 0:0 55008 anne 587 0 0 
VAR A cctincusie rasaieccen enw 585 0 0 





For new stable-buildings at Newstead Abbey, Notts, 
for Mr. W. F. Webb. Mr. M. E. Hadfield, Sheffield, 





architect. Quantities supplied :— 
MMUBTICE: sc o55:0 e015 [0s s00'0 ose £4,550 0 0 
MSUNOT v0.05 0'050:0:6:000 00008 a 2900 6-9 
Ward, Ansell, & Co. ...<0000 - 4,300 0 0 
TOT oo 05:0 95 paoiscincesie sos 6125 0 0 
Ruddie & Thompson ......... - 3,048 0 0 
MMU lasers scccen es pimlerejesiere 3,919 0 0 
Dennett ..... rh seaee ys 3,763 10 0 
POUMIOON, 55 siss cv seeesesesees) (3,700 OO 
CRTEIDBUOD so000 scscsesecccses “pes 10 0 
TAQIAPOEOPS wccccccssescecesse S000 0: 0 
WHERE scsiies.ce Miaeaees SOOTY 7 
NEBPARIML 5:00 esi pie 40's oloainie oss 9,800 0 0 
BEM cassbiestsoues oes cana --- 3,200 0 0 
Simpson & Lynam.......... -- 38,150 0 0 





For building a public-house at Forest Hill, Peckham 
Rye, for Mr. T. McLeod. Mr. William Berriman, archi- 








tect. Quantities supplied by the architect :— 
WENIOD .. .ccccasccveceessusssaeasanD © O 
a eCoecccece eoee 1,438 0 O 
Crawley .....-. PEt - 1,370 0 0 
ROPING: ssa cee cnwases cocccccce 1,950 0 0 
SE SACO’. bscebev sense ensars 1,297 0 0 
pt EEE ee PS - t470'' 0° © 
For excavators’, bricklayers’, slaters’, carpenters’, 


joiners’, masons’, and plasterers’ work, in the erection of 
house, Havelock-road, for Mr. Forrest. Mr. H. Carpenter, 
architect, Hastings :-— 





MOU 5:00.05 cvs asiewine «isserey £937 0 0 
Howell 916 0 0 
Parks 005 7 0 
Grisbrook .. 870 10 0 
Jones alone 863 0 0 
TIRGBRT 6 00000400s0480%ssase0sn “ERR e LO 
PRGRTION o:0:0:080 ss 500m sone fecdawne 811 14 0 
Longhurst (accepted) .......... 805 10 0 





For iron fencing and gates to Battle Cemetery, Sussex. 
Mr. H. Carpenter, architect, Hastings :— 


DAVIOP ii 045 ssenshseseeeerevacse GANG 2O —O 
RESOMIAN. .ccscccreuccssnvseessess ao Ao ce 
Longworthy ...ccccccccccccccoce 19117 0 
Alderton ..... coccrescees sowee 278.0 0 
Ball & Garrett..... aseanae se oie 170 0 0 
Hallen & Hallen........... cooee 200 20°06 
tO Se ees eer ys csnase “260 (O08 
Hill & Smith (accepted) ........ 137 0 0 





For buildings at Edmonton, for Messrs. Eley. Messrs. 
Judge & Winstanley, architects. Quantities supplied :— 











WIESE. sb sc ews cnr covcccced2,550 0 0 
Mansfield & Son........ secese.. Seen 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 2,245 0 0 
MODES o6 sc ctccccercscscecesss B70 OO 
For alterations and additions at Camberwell Work- 
house. Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. W. F. Meakin :— 
DONE A BOR 6 oss cccccocsiccsss deans OD 
BOPE!E cv cvccoccccovscces coves 4,720 0 0 
Colls & Co. ....0. oS.00e age 0 0 
WOE c6ciceeeacensscancisecse MEE ee 
DOVEr ...5-0> Sse cneteebenesece. ECO CU © 
Ramsay & Co......+-seeeeee -» 4,262 0 0 
BOER oc idcccscecsesescseccdoss: O3988 O 0 
Jackson & Shaw.....cecssccee 4,198 0 0 
BAW FEL coccccccccccccscscccce 4,175 0 0 
WAIKGE cescccveccccssecccccsce SUR O © 
Greenwood .......... 4,120 0 0 
Wilkins & Bottom ... 4,079 0 0 
BOOM: fh o:sa5s00% ree 4,050 0 0 
Adamson & Sons.......ee2..+- 3,969 0 0 
TROMPION . 6.2 cccscexaeccsces Senn 0 8 
Rowe ......... ccccccccccccese 3,870 0 0 
Stone (accepted).......... «eee 3,698 0 0 
Manley & Rogers (withdrawn) 3,250 0 0 
For rebuilding No. 10, Old Broad-street, City. Mr. 


R. L. Roumieu, architect. Quantities supplied by Welch 


& Atkinson :— 
Trollope & Co.......e0.ssc00ee £2,426 0 0 
Mansfield & Son ........seee02 2,420 0 0 
BASS wcccccccccccccccccescose 2,393 0 0 
MYeCIrS ...cccvcccccccccccce eoce 2,988 0 0 
PAMGON ..coscoccccccsccccsces 2,086 0 0 
Pritchard & Son ......scccccee 2194 0. 0 
Browne & Robinson (accepted) 2,080 0 0 





For erecting intended public-house, cottage, and out: 











buildings, for Mr. Jas. Hadland, at Stratford. Mr. John 

M. Dean, architect, The Grove, Stratford. Quantities 

supplied by Messrs. Hovenden & Heath :— 
Pilkington....... peapreeosessate pee OF 0 
re re vanes 975 0 0 
PePry ...scccccees Seabees eevee 975 0 0 
Cordery ........ee eoebeveees 2 968 0 0 
Cheffins ...c.ccrceece 950 0 0 
Rivett. ...cccccccccces 943 0 0 
Hedges (accepted) . 855 0 0 
JAY ccccrecccccecccccesccccess 650 0 0 








For twelve cottages at Plumstead. Messrs. Church & 
Rickwood, surveyors :— 


Pugh & Wallis.........0...++.£2,970 0 0 
LONEEZAN ..ccrcccccccccccscce 2,040 0) © 
Lidbetter ..ccccccceccccccece - 2,460 0 0 
MeGGrS: TOGG cccrcccsscecsesves Degeee @ 
PNQURTE cccccccctecececcss es ,220 0 0 
BPASREP. cc ccscsccccccoccocccss 9100 0 © 
Woodiord 2. scrccccccccervcsece 2,082 0 0 





For alterations and additions to ‘‘Crown and Anchor,” 
George-street, Euston-square, for Mr. Jannaway. Messrs. 
Finch Hill & Paraire, architects :— 













DAY cc.00% ° 10 0 
Patrick . 00 
i BOO ODE ee POPE 00 
DRRIGHOWG 550. <0-c0cecieneee Didcot 1,075 0 0 
TAREE cccipsnike oh serene caioieee> 1,027 0 0 
Symons & Hart ...0.ccsccccce 999 0 0 
RUMEN ocaie Ginila © ein oreislesnls-sco's Verena ease 973 0 0 
For two houses, George-court, for Mr. Batchelor, 
Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, architects. Quantities 
suppiied :— 
Piansfield: ..csicciccsaecces ee £3,839 0 0 
os eo 0 0 
Matthews .. 0 0 
MIOURNG 56.0000 «2 pale socer sisie sare f 0 0 
Myers . 0 0 
POtrick 2.00.5. 3,268 0 0 





For cottage residence, Hampstead. Mr. Francis Cross, 
architect :— 





James & Ashton........06 0 0 
TION sicwieoaases soa vows 0 
Pinder & Hawkins........ 0 © 
MOWIAME (oi scciseSewa ss uececds 0 0 
PCUONON (66s doce sswe ties 09 
WILLD sinaieiale sie eeibe shieleaik < aes 0 0 
GIEENWOOT cccsccccesceces 0 0 
POW COCG: 6 6600-0 06 wees seve 00 
Pugh & Wallis. swears 00 
DOD EOU c5bw'c00 Hoitnsas veletenes 0 0 
MINMUGUL cccsectesevesececcbecen PROS Oe 10 
Macfarlane ..cccccscocccccccess 8300 0 0 





For erecting premises, No. 305, High Holborn, for Mr. 
S.Izant. Mr. C. Fowler, jun., architect. Quantities by 
Mr. C. J. Shoppee :— 

Lawrence & Sons ....seee+e++ £2,840 


0 0 
PO ROSON cis. s0:00%0 dvcteeesweass Sapaaar 1G) 10 
Mansfield & Son...........+6- 2,598 0 0 
Patrick & Son ......... scecese Sn, OO 
Holland & Hannen (accepted).. 2,547 0 0 





For enlarging and altering the Middlesex Music Hall, 
Drury-lane, for Mr. Winder. Mr. C. Fowler, jun., 
architect :— 

Structural Work only. 
Sheffield (accepted) .. -- £730 0 0 





For a pair of villas, at Bushey. Mr. J. W. Reed, archi- 
tect :— 


DARGEON necks 000s cess sevecescde saw O50 
Woodbridge..... eegereserseece, ane oO 
TRCUICNMANY a ciice-cc.ccsecees 458 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ...... SOOM e 445 0 0 
BIOATC. 5 305.00 coccccccccccceccse 425 10 0 
PII WIND sb 0:5 3:6: dsc 0i0:010:s 6:60:08 4:9 0 0 
DROHOUINO scucsesctcecetenccecces URE 1 6 
Sale..... eens bo bespiese Dee - 310 0 0 
Duncan (accepted) e.......64.- «- 298 0 0 





For proposed new cemetery chapels at Hitchin, Herts. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. architect :— 











Stone, Brick. 
Chinnock, Bros. ....+..+.++-/£1,105 0 0 |€965 0 0 
KARP ics ccvicavecovecses cose 997 0 0; 860 0 0 
French ..... iekawke vin sie ssine 928 0 0 851 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw......ee.es. 916 0 0 sos 0 0 
Reynolds & Son ........008. 845 0 0 | 810 0 0 
pC roy i ree srahate 792 0 0 
Jeeves (accepted) ....... Ae eee 705 0 0 
EIR care c55's sb 00's nas sbee 800 0 0 650 0 0 
Warren ....... bicinis Gelne staatels’ 789 15 0 eves 











For St. Cuthbert’s Church, Durham. Messrs. Walton & 
Robson, architects :— 





| Joiner, Painter, Slater, 

















Plumber, and | Mason, and| The whole. 
Glazier. Plasterer. 
a 
Punshon .... Pree £1,989 0 0 seve 
Thornton for 
Winter.... coos 2,400 0 0 oes 
Lowes ...... | eee 2,250 0 0 
Nicholson .. £949 0 0 apes sees 
Redshaw.... 789 0 0 anes eee 
Sanderson .. 977 0 0 eine £3,228 0 0 
Graden .... 1,000 0 0 waters 2,981 0 0 
Robson* .... 760 0 0 2,800 0 0 
* Accepted. Pte 
——— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Colouring Walls of Churches.—“ Inquirer” writes,—I would ask 
any of your numerous readers to tell me of any churches they have 
seen where a single shade of colour has been used with good effect on 
the interior plaster, and the work that of an ordinary workman. : 

J. G. (cancelled ; having appeared elsewhere).—T. P. H. (thanks: 
quite sufficient).—S. T. C. (we cannot advise in private questions).— 
Constant Reader—R. A—F. K.—W. & A.—W. P. G.—F. R. W.— 
R. B. E—W. H. L—T. T.—J. M. H—F.—G. M.—W. F.—-H. & B— 
York.—V. W.—J. B—J. H.—G. W. 

tg NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Se. should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All —_— 
Communications should be addressed to ¢ 
“ Editor,’ and not to the “ Publisher’ ; 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. , 

Advertisements cannot be received for the curren 
week’s issue, later than FIVE o'clock, p.m, 


on Thursday. 
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BOURNE VALLEY POTTERY COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers of 








ECT, SIMPLE, and really EFFECTIVE INVENTION by which Drains can be MINUTELY 
the, only PERFEC ANY TIME, obstructions removed, and CAP-JUNCTIONS of any size inserted (in the event of 
further connections being required) without breaking a pipe or disturbing the flow of sewage. 
See cross section below. Iv PIERS in th — 

" ineers, and Surveyors inserting CREEKE’S PATENT CAPPED DRAIN PIPES’in their Specifica- 
Pcp _— secure all the important advantages now generally considered so essential to constitute a perfect 
drain at the most economical charge. They require no more labour in the laying down, and are supplied at the same 
price as the ordinary Socket Pipes. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE HALF-SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE INVERT BLOCKS FOR BRICK SEWERS. 


Imperishable Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts, Flue-Pipes, 


Vases, Garden Edgings, &c. 
WATER-CLOSET BASINS AND TRAPS, 
BRICKS, CEMENT, LIME, HAIR, LATHS, &c. 


Je required for DRAINAGE and SANITARY PURPOSES supplied on the lowest terms direct +e 
ines aE SOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, S.; or from the WORKS, near POOLE, DORSET. 


Illustrated Lists of Prices may be obtained of 


WATER LINE: amEN OPEN 





WILLIAM STANDING, BOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, S. |< 


GOOD DRAWING-DOCK AND LANDING WHARF. 
#,* Specimens of coilaen PATENT PIPES may be seen at the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit-street, Regeat-street, W. 





ENCOURAGE COUNTRY MANUFACTURE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE LARGEST SIZES OF 


SALT-GLAZED SOCKETED DRAIN PIPES, 


BOTH ROUND AND EGG-SHAPED. 
M. B. NEWTON, LONDON, AGENT. 


WHARF N°: 4, INSIDE GREAT NORTHERN GOODS STATION, 
EING'’ S CROSS, N.: 
From whom all Prices for JOSEPH CLIFF & SON’S GOODS can be obtained. 








HENRY DOULTON & CO.’S 


GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
HALF SOCKET PIPES. 

OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES. 

PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 
PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 

Doulton’s Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts are Imperishable. 
PATENT SMOKE AND AIR FLUES, AND CHIMNEY LININGS, BUTT OR 
SOCKET JOINTS. 

_The above supplied on the lowest Terms direct from their Manufactoriss,— 
HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY DOULTON & CO. 
High-street, Lambeth, London. 














JAMES STIFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 
BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 
IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 
COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 

LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 

STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths. 

















HALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and Junctions 
INSERTED, IN — EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS. 


y_be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. :— 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pedlar’s- F.. ytery D Wharf, Pratt Wharf, Cam 
Messrs. BLACKMORE & CO'S. City-road Wharf, City = . ee 
— RITCHINS eee: and CO.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-road, Pentonville. 

vensbourne Wharf, G RGE sEN’! barf, lsea, 
Mr. LAVERS'’S, Dowgate ~ » Canal-road oo, — — s, een _ 
Mr. HENRY TURNER’S, 2, South Wharf, Praed-street, Paddington. 


DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





YE & ANDREW’S 
NEW PATENT SINK 


Sinks in Domestic Dwellings. 
Prospectuses on application to 
the Patentees, TYE & ANDREW, 
Brixton-road. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL LEAD MER- 
CHANTS AND IRONMONGSRS, 


Sole Agent for Birmingham : 
R. BROWN, 95, Paitcuertt St. 











BRANKSEA POTTFRIES, POOLE, DORSET. 

Messrs. SPILLMAN & ae Agents for the Owner of Branksea 
Island, are enabled to offer to Contractors and large Consumers, mest 
advantageous terms for the sale of those first-class goods. Specimens 
may be scen at Messrs. SPILLMAN & SPENCE’S Offices, and an 
inspection is respectfully invited. 

41 and 42, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C. 








ERRA COTTA WORKS, BLACK- 


IARS ——— LONDON, 8. 





|, esta! shed and the recipient of the 
PRIZE MEDAL, at the Exhibition of 1851, for MATERIAL 
WORKMA ‘A, have the honour to inform the 


— to = Palace, Mansion, or Cottage, which will 
Boia in price, quality, an > aa and the Works of this 
lishment have stood the test of time. 
Priced Catalogue will be forwarded upon the 
receipt of eight postage-stamps, 


BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
J, ® ANDREWS, _ Wisbech, Cambridge- 


Red Pantiles, ¢ yr “as per 1,000. 
» 8-inch eg at 57s. 6d. per 1,000. 
» Kiln Bricks, at 36s. per 1.000, 
»» Floor Brieks, 40s. per J 1,000. 





Ridge Tiles, at 7°s. per 1 
Cash Prices. Delivered in Trucks in _ or along the Line on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. 





PRRRA-OOTTS VASES, STATUES, 
TAZZM, &c.—The nobility, gentry, and architects are respect- 
fully informed — ee ohn ———s has REMOVED his 
ment from Praed-stree py New Gallery at 
No. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STR , W. where specimens of 
Terra Cotta Works of Art may be seen, and orders for London should 
now be addressed. Orders for the coun.ry and applications = = 
mates for new designs should be sent direct to the 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 


lL & Ht. 3. 2-2 


HAVE REMOVED — ALBION-PLACE, BLACK- 


FRIARS, 

0 50, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT.8T 
ENCAUSTIC AND OTHER PAVEMENTS, 
EARTHENWARE AND PLAIN TILES. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED. 
MANUFACTORY, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that 

LONDON DEPOT for this WARE E is REMOVED to No. 4 Whack, 
wg pe North, City-road »N. Qndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, thet ‘the “*Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class he and rank the Manu- 
factories known.so long as “‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and OTHERS.—CAST WORK, 
CENTRE FLOWERS, Shop Front mye pos VASES, ROYAL 
ARMS, CAPITALS, and every description of ornament for internal 
and external decorations, EXECUTED IN PLASTER, Carton 
Composition, and every > hed of Cement at reduced prices, —Messra, 
HERBERT, Modellers, 242, Euston-road, St. Pancras. 


[Ez RISHABLE TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS, omens a highly Gomtne and economical 
pete for ordinary floors of their le coverings. MAW & 
CO.’S Pattern- oe Retenee by M. Digby by Watt, att, esq. with 

special design and estimate of cost adapted to any given ensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &e, will be sent.on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 

May be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, ‘&c. now 
open at the Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Gonduit- 


Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who has on 
view a great variety of een Pavements, 


—QOLID 
PARQUET 
'LOORS, 




















— For Halls, Staireases, 
Corridors, Reception- 








ee a3 gt 1651. 


RMANI eo "CO, im ~— direct from 
the Mines of Spe (Sav. RAB See RAST EMBED 
a ), MAESTU and BASTENNES 


(Landes), &c. 
“SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 
And by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent, Manufacturers of 


METALLIC LAVA. 
For Price and Estimates 
OFFICE, 6, GUILDHALL-CHAMBERS, PNGHALL-STREET, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER.—MARBLE in BLOCKS. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by Mr. J. Udny, agent for Count Lazzoni & Son, to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MARBLE WHARF, 19, Millbank-street, 
‘Westminster, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER l6th, at TEN for ELEVEN, 
the following MARBLE, viz. :—eighty blocks of statuary, eighty of 
Sicilian, twenty of vein, four of black and gold, three of Sienna 
yellow, one of Bardilla, and one of dove.—May be viewed three days 
previous ; and catalogues had on the premises, and of the’ Auctioneers, 
#, Parliament-street, Westminster, and 80, Fore-street, City. 

N.B, Approved bills at six months will be take n in payment, 





EUSTON-ROAD.—MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
instructed by Mr. J.jA. Brine to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
REMISES, 135, Euston-road, near St. Pancras Church, on WED- 
NESDAY, OCTOBER 23rd, at TWELVE for ONE, about 100 MARBLE 
CHIMNEYPIECES, in every variety of design, and executed in the 


TO ENGINEERS, ANIMAL CHARCOAL MANUFACTURERS, 
BONE BOILERS, ARTIFICIAL MANURE MAKERS, AND 
OTHERS. — Bermondsey. : 
ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
28, 1861, at ELEVEN o’clock, on the WORKS, a few paces from the 
Blue Anchor, Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, in lots, the valuable 
PLANT and MACHINERY, including two double-cylinder high and 
low pressure steam beam engines (one by Wentworth, of Wands- 
worth), cylinders of one 114 and 24 inches diameter, 4 feet stroke, and 
of the other 114 and 204 inches diameter, 4 feet 6 in. stroke; a high- 
pressure pedestal steam-engine (but little used), 22-inch cylinder, 
2 ft. 8in. stroke ; one 10-horse power condensing beam-engine, Cornish 
boiler, three wrought-iron bone digesters, and two stout wrought-iron 
open boiling pans, 10 feet diameter, 4 feet deep (nearly new); one 
bone-mill, with 3 toothed rolls; one mixing macbine, three pairs 
horizontal French stones, with gearing ; one pair edge-runners, 6 feet 
diameter, with iron curbs ; set of gun-metal air-pumps, coolers, vats, 
fat'tubs, and numerous other items.—To be viewed at any time by spe- 
cial order, which may be obtained of the Auctioneers; or publicly, 
on SATURDAY prior to the sale, when catalogues may be had, on the 
Works ; or of Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, 
E.C. 





best manner in statuary, vein, Sicilian, black, and other col 1 
marbles, Several of the above are richly sculptured. May be viewed 
two days previous, and catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 40, Parliament-street, and 80, Fore-street, City. 





The valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


have the honour to announce that they are instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, and 
following days, at TWELVE, in lots, the first portion of the exceed- 
ingly valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE, in Leaden- 
hail-street, covering an acre and a half of ground. Detailed particu- 
lars will appear in catalogues. The following is necessarily only a 
brief suramary, viz. :—200 tons of lead on the roofs, in the various 
forms of flats, gutters, cisterns, and pipes; 350 squares of capital 
@lates and slating boards, an immense quantity of prime oak and fir 
timber in rafters, joists, plates, girders, &c, ; 2,000 squares of flooring 
boards, 850 pairs of glazed sashes and frames, 1,700 doors of all’kinds, 
including some of solid mahogany ; marble chimneypieces, partitions, 
and {interior fittings-up ; the complete erection of the New Museum, 
with its elegantly slender, moulded, andjhighly decorated columns, 
supporting ‘the interior of an arcadsd drangle, sur ited by an 
ornamental domed lantern, and paved in mosaic work, This beau- 
tiful example of Moorish and Indian arcbitecture was erected only 
about three years ago from the designs of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and is 
capable of being easily re d and attached to some nobl ’s or 
gentleman’s mansion, or it would form a striking object of interest 
and attraction in the gard of one of our places of public recreation, 
N stone fi , 6,000 feet super. of capital 4-inch York 
landings, and about 15,000 feet of York and Portland paving ; 4,000 
feet run of Portland coping, stone cills, stringing cornice, and other 
stonework ; iron columns, iron girders, iron staircases, railings, and 
gratings ; hot water apparatus, with large boilers and socket pipe, 
and several thousand feet of gas pipe ; wrought-iron doors and erection 
of strong room in the Treasury ; th? copper vanes at the top of the 
duildings, communicating with the wind dials, one of which is con- 
nected with an astronomical clock of antique workmanship; about 
2,000 feet of sheet copper, covering large wrought-iron tanks ; sinks, 
mps, stoves, a powerful hoist, and much other property of peculiar 
nterest and value.—May be viewed on FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
revious, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERS- 
TELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 














241, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD.—MASON’S and BUILDER’S 
STOCK.—To Marble and Stone Merchants, Masons, Builders, and 


Others. 
R. UNDERHAY has received instructions 
from Mr. Simpson (successor to Mr. Soward) to SELL by AUC- 
TION, on the PREMISES, as above, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 
1861, at TWELVE o’clock, the last portion of the STOCK-IN- 
TRADE of MARBLES, in blocks and slabs, of the following descrip- 
tion :—Black, black and gold, vein, Kilkenny, verd antique, dove, 
Bardilla, St. Anne’s, Sienna, statuary, veined and Sicilian, blocks and 
slabs of Portland and other stone, granite bases, marble chimney- 
pieces, in black, black and gold, veined, dove, and statuary ; large 
and small table-tops, in green girotte, veined, statuary, and Sienna; 
monumental tablets, modellers’ clay, a builder’s cart, cramps, 
tool-chest, powerful crab, large oil cistern, mahogany and deal shop, 
sash, and other doors, glazed with plate glass, and a variety of useful 
trade effects.—To be viewed the day before and morning of Sale; and 
catalogues to be had on the Premises; and at Mr. UNDERHAY’S 
Offices, 9, Upper Baker-street, N.W. 


NORWOOD AND FOREST HILL.—Freehold Building Land. 


RANCIS FULLER has received instruc- 


tions to SELL by AUCTION, in lots, at the MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, at ONE precisely, 
several PLOTS of exceedingly valuable and highly important BUILD- 
ING LAND, adjoining the Norwood Junction and Forest-hill Stations 
on the {London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, admirably 
dapted for the tion of first-class shops and villa residences. The 
railway accommodation at these stations is superior to any other in 
the kingdom, there being upwards of eighty trains stopping daily at 
each to and from the City and West-end of London, Brighton, 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Epsom, and Croydon, and this traffic will be 

iderably ted so soon as the West London Extension Rail- 
way (now rapidly approaching completion) shall have been finished, 
as the whole of the railways north of the Thames will then be placed 
in direct communication therewith.— Particulars, with plans, will be 
ready ten days prior to sale, and may be had of WILLIAM MAY, Esq. 
Solicitor, 2, Adelaide-place, London-bridge; of Messrs. FULLER & 
WITHALL, Architects and Surveyors, 21, Parliament-street, West- 
minster; at the principal Inns in the neighbourhood ; at the Mart ; 
and of the Auctioneer, 10, Cornhill, E.C. 














re SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, in the 


SALE-ROOM, at . BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER-YARD, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of OCTO- 
BER, 1861, at ONE o’clock precisely. Luncheon at Half-past Twelve 
o'clock, For account of Importers. 

40,000 Spruce Deals, Battens, Scantling, Boards, and Ends 
9,000 Quebec Pine and Spruce Deals 
10,000 St. John Pine Deals 
,000 St. Petersburg Redwood Deals 
,000 Wyborg Deals and Battens 
,000 St. Petersburg Whitewood ditto (fresh Deals) 
,000 Onega Red Deals, Battens, and Boards 
Christiana Red and Whitewood Battens and Boards 
bec Board Pine (fresh Timber) 
50 Logs Quebec Oak (fresh Timber) 
500 Loads Quebec Yellow Pine 
100 Loads Quebec Red Pine 
200 Loads Danzic Red Timber 
40 Loads Danzic Oak 
50 Loads Quebec Ash and Elm 
Birch 


300 Loads Swedish Timber 
600 Fresh 4 to 6 inch Spars 
300 Fresh 4 inch Spars and Rickers 
10 Fathoms Danzic and St, Petersburg Lathwood 


30 Fathoms Quebec Lath wood 
Prepared Flooring 
50,000 Palings 


With other Goods. 
Catalogues will be issued on the Week of Sale. 
F. BARN. 


e 4 ES & SONS, Brokers, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, October 9th, 1861. 





ON MONDAY OCTOBER 14, AT TWELVE FOR ONE. 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 

ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, 143a, Euston-road, 900 
ellow, White, Pine, and Spruce PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS ; 
540 sawn ditto, 125 squares flooring, 3,000 feet mouldings, 4,000 feet 
uartering, 20 squares match boards, 15 ditto feather-edge ditto, 3,000 
feet wide pine pantile laths, 20 new doors.—Auction Offices, No. 2, 

Cardington-street, N.W. 


BUILDING GROUND, HORLEY, SURREY. 


R. JOHN LEES has received instructions 

to SELL by AUCTION, at the CHEQUERS INN, Horley, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, at TWO for THREE o’clock, in lots, a 
desirable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, with immediate p ion, 
desirably situate, and possessing frontage to the two turnpike roads 
leading from London to Brighton, at a short distance only from the 
Horley Railway Station, and one hour’s ride from London. The land 
will be divided in building plots, suitable for the erection of villa 
residences, which in this locality would let to respectable tenants at 
good rents, while the plots will confer votes for the Eastern division of 
the county of Surrey.—Particulars may be obtained of GEORGE 
CARTER MORRISON, Esq. Solicitor, Reigate; at the inns in the 
neighbourhood, and at East Grinstead, Crawley, Cuckfield, Horsham, 
Guildford, Reigate, Dorking, Epsom, Ewell, and Croydon; at the 
“ Estates Gazette” Office, 200, Fleet-street, London, E.C.; and of Mr. 
JOHN LEES, Estate Agent and Auctioneer, Reigate, Surrey. 








HAVERSTOCK HILL.— TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
R. BRAY, junior, will SELL, at the 
MART, on TUESDAY, 22nd of OCTOBER, in three lots, 
THREE LONG LEASEHOLD (unfinished) SEMI-DETACHED 
RESIDENCES, of handsome elevation, and in a forward state towards 
completion, situate in the Lawn-road, St. John’s Park, Haverstock- 
hill, N.W. The very superior residences command picturesque views 
both front and rear, and are about five minutes’ walk from the Chalk 
Farm, Hampstead Heath, and Kentish Town Railway Stations, and 
are held for 89 years, at 177. per annum for each house, estimated 
annual value (when finished) 1052, each house.—Particulars and con- 
ditions of sale may be had of W. LUND, Esq. Solicitor, 37, Castle- 
street, Holborn ; of E. J. KELLY, Esq. Architect and Surveyor, 23, 
Thavie’s Inn, Holborn ; at the Mart; at the Load of Hay Tavern, 
Haverstock-hill ; and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s- 
road, Bedford-row, W. 


BLACKMAN-STREET, in the Borough of Southwark. 


R. BRAY, Jun. is favoured with instruc- 

tions to SELL, at the MART, on TUESDAY, the 22nd of 
OCTOBER,’at TWELVE o'clock, in one lot, a valuable LEASEHOLD 
ESTATE, occupying altogether an area of about 10,500 square feet, 
on which are erected spaci buildings, includi three capital 
brick-built dwelling-houzes and counting-house. The property is 
well adapted for a builder, omnibus and cab proprietor, or for manu- 











TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, CABINET, PIANOFORTE, 
BLIND MAKERS, AND OTHERS.—WITHOUT RESERVE.— 
BANKRUPT’S STOCK, & 


OM AS ROBERTS & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, on TUESDAY, the 22nd OCTOBER, at ELEVEN 
o'clock precisely, on the PREMISES, Champion-yard, Shoreditch, the 
entire STOCK, consisting of Spanish and Honduras mahogany, rose- 
wood, birch, ash, oak, &c. ; 2,000 pine, spruce, and yellow deals, &c. ; 
80,000 feet Venetian blind laths, mahogany and other veneers, the 
erection of two sheds, timber-truck, desk, &c,—The PREMISES TO BE 

', with i diate p jion.—Catalogues to be had at the place of 
sale, and of the Auctioneers, 9, Billiter-street, E.C. 








The FOREIGN OFFICE, Downing-street.—PUBLIC OFFICES 
EXTENSION.—Sixth SALE of BUILDING MATERIALS. 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 

orks and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 28th, and following days, the valu- 
able BUILDING MATERIALS of the Foreign Office, Downing-street : 
comprising about 2,000,000 capital stock bricks, a large quantity of 


facturing purposes, where spacious premises are requir The lease 
is held for a term, of which 314 years were unexpired on the 29th of 
September, 1861, at the low rent of 507. 1s. per annum; estimated 
annual value, 2007.—May be viewed, and particulars and conditions of 
sale had of Messrs. ANDREW, ATKINS, & IRVINE, Solicitors for 
the vendor, 5, White Hart-court, Lombard-street ; at the Mart; on 
the 7 and of the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 


TO LANDLORDS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, CONTRACTORS 
FOR GENERAL REPAIRS, AND OTHERS. 
R. PEAKE will SELL by AUCTION, 
: at his ROOMS, 44, Tooley-street, Southwark, on WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 16, at TWELVE, under a bill of sale, the STOCK- 
IN-TRADE of ENGLISH and FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS : com- 
prising several thousand pieces, in great variety of style and design, 
aleo 3 tons of white lead, 12 gallons varnish, and a small stock of 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY: comprising wrought and cut nails, 
600 gross screws, hinges, bolts, locks, brass goods, glue, stoves, and 
ranges, &c.—May be viewed the morning of sale. and catalogues ob- 
— at Mr. PEAKE’S Offices and Rooms, 44, Tooley-street, South- 
wark. 








slates, plain tiles, sound:timber in roofs, floors, &c. ; 1,000 squares of 
capital flooring, very superior gilt moulded and other doors, some with 
plate glass panels; folding doors, gilt mouldings and enrichments ; 
mahogany, plate glass, and other sashes and es; upwards of 
20 tons of lead in flats, gutters, cisterns, pipes, &c.; copper and zinc 
chimneys, several thousand feet of Portland and York paving, land- 
ings, coping, &c. ; several stone staircases, iron railings, ranges, regis- 
ter and other stoves, and numerous other fixtures and fittings. May 
be viewed three days prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had at 
the Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; on the Premises ; at Garra- 
way’s ; and of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CAMBERWELL. 


R. VIGERS (late Davis & Vigers) has 


be received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at GARRA- 
AY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER,29th, at TWELVE 
for ONE, in One Lot, about FIVE ACRES of valuable FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, most eligibly situate between the Camberwell 
New-road and the Vassall-road, and within an easy walk and cheap 
ride of the City, and near to a proposed station of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, the terminus of which will be in the heart 
of the City.—Particulars and conditions of sale, with plan, may be 
had at the Horns Tavern, Kennington; the Red Cap, Camberwell- 
ee: the Green Man, Brixton; at Garraway’s, and the Estate 
change, (Change-alley, Cornhill; of Messrs. WEST & KING, Soli- 
citors, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; and at Mr. VIGER’S Offices, 





To BUILDERS, MASONS, and OTHERS.—A variety of MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, mostly from the old Chateaux of France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy; and the remainder of the Unfinished Stock or 
White and Coloured Marbles and portions of Chimney-pieces ; 
Tools, including a turning lathe and iron centres for turning Scag- 
liola columns and pedestals, &c ; Saw Boxes, Plates and Heads, 
Blocks and Sheaths, various Implements, Poles and Ladders, a 
strong Stone-truck, with patent iron wheels; spring Vans, Carts, a 
Pony Phaeton and Harness, and other Miscellaneous Effects. 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS are 


instructed by Messrs. Browne & Co. to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Works in Grafton-street East, London University, on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 15, CHIMNEY-PIECES, in various marbles, worthy the 
attention of architects, builders, and gentlemen engaged in the erec- 
tion of residences; also many lots suitable for the trade,—portions of 
chimney-pieces, and other items, forming the residue of the extensive 
miscellaneous stock of the above eminent firm, to clear the pre- 
mises, preparatory to a grand and final sale, in the ensuing epring, 
of the manufactured stock contained in their principal gallery. and 
which will comprise chimney-pieces of surpassing beauty and the 
most costly character, in every variety of style. At the same time 
will be sold the Lease of the Dwelling-house and extensive Premises, 
unless previously disposed of by private contract. The stock com- 
prised in the present sale will be on view four days prior to the 
sale, when catalogues may be obtained of Messrs, RUSHWORTH & 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, PAPER-HANGINGS, PLATE, WINE, &, 
R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL at 


12, HOLBORN-BARS, on TUESDAY next, at ONE o'clock, 
100 Statuary, Coloured, and other MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECEs, 99 
enamelled slate chimney-pieces, 9,700 pieces of superb French and 
English paper-hangings, 1,100 feet of gold room-moulding, stock of 
Argentine plate, and 36 dozen port and sherry. View and catalogues, 
Monday and morning of sale. " 


MANSFIELD, Nottinghamshire.—To Stonemasons, Builders, Rail- 
way Contractors, and Others.—Preliminary Notice, 


AMES CARTER begs to announce that 


he has received instructions from the executors of the late 
Charles Lindley, Esq. to arrange his valuable STOCK-IN-TRADE and 
EFFECTS for immediate SALE by AUCTION. The property consists 
of Building Plant and Materials, ffolding, a well d stock of 
boards, sundry ironmongery ; large stock of white and red Mansfield 
stone, including blocks, scantlings, slabs, and troughs in great variety; 
sheet lead and glass; many thousands of bricks, pan-tiles, drain-tiles, 
and pipes; several powerful crabs and cranes, stone drags of great 
strength ; quarry, brick-yard, and smiths’ tools ; several strong 
water-cart ; six useful horses; two excellent railway trucks, for the 
carriage of lime; upwards of 30 tons of well-got hay, and a great 
variety of other effects.— Due notice will be given of the days of sale,— 
Descriptive catalogues are in course of preparation, and may be had 
early in OCTOBER, on application to Mr. WILLIAMS, at the Works, 
Mansfield ; Mr. GODDARD, Architect, Lincoln ; or of the Auctioneer, 
High-street-place, Nottingham. 


REIGATE, SURREY.—The WESTFIFLD ESTATE, eomprising a 
— Residence, with Pleasure-grounds and small Park of about 
ac! 


Me JOHN LEES has received instructions 


from the Proprietor to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
opposite the Bank of England, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, at 
TWELVE, in one or more lots, unless an acceptable otfer be previously 
made by private contract, a very desirable FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
in the Gothic style, with ornamental grounds, beautifully planted and 
timbered, and a small park of undulating land, altogether nearly 16 
acres, within a ring fence. This property is delightfully situate on 
the hill at Reigate, three-quarters ofan hour’s ride from London, about 
half a wile north of the Town Station, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the railway. The aspect of the house is due south, and 
sheltered from the north and east by the Reigate and Gatton hills, 
The soil is dry ; water abundant and good. The house is tastefully 
decorated, and in good order : it contains, on the b: t, a larder, 
wine and coal cellar ; on the ground-floor, dining-room, 21 feet by 17 
feet ; library, with groined ceiling, 20 feet by 12 feet ; breakfast-room, 
15 feet by 11 feet ; and drawing-room, 24 feet by 17 feet, opening to 
conservatory, 40 feet long; kitchen, scullery, and butler’s pantry ; on 
the first floor there are four principal -rooms, two dressing-rooms, 
and one servants’ room; on the second-floor, two bed-rooms, but 
others can readily be formed. There is a two-stalled stable and coach- 
house, together with the usual out-offices. The kitchen-garden is 
well stocked, and ofgood size.—Particulars may be obtained of ORTON 
LUCAS, Esq. Solicitor, 50, Fenchurch-street, London ; at the hotels in 
Reigate, Dorking, Guildford, Horsham, Brighton, Epsom, Croydon, 
Tunbridge-wells, and Hastings; at the Mart; and of Mr. JOHN 
LEES, Estate Agent and Auctioneer, Reigate, Surrey, of whom alone 
orders to view may be obtained. 


AYWARD’S HEATH STATION, 


BRIGHTON RAILWAY.—PREEHOLD LAND, near the Sta- 
tion, TO BE SOLD or LET on Building Leases, with power to purchase 
the Freehold, Advances will be made to builders.—Apply at Mr. 
BURTON'S Offices, 6, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, London ; or to 
Mr, JONES, 21, Great George-street, Westminster. 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS,—TO BE LET, on 
a Building Lease, for sixty-one years from Lady-day, 1862, the 
ROUND now occupied by the Infirmary, situate next the Windsor 
Castle Public-house, Windsor-terrace, City-road, having a fron’ 
towards the City-road of 42 feet, and a depth of 220 feet.—For further 
particulars apply at Mr. HARDWICK’s Office, 1, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. Tenders are to be sealed up, and delivered at the 
Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 12th day of 
NOVEMBER, at a Quarter before ELEVEN o’clock precisely. 


WILLIAM WIKX, Clerk. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861.- 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on one 
or more repairing leases, for twenty-one years, from Lady-day, 1862, the 
HOUSES Nos. 31 to 35, inclusive, and Nos, 40 to 50 inclusive, in 
Windsor-terrace, City-road.—For further particulars, apply at Mr. 
HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
Tenders are to be sealed up and delivered at the Clerk’s Office, 
within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 12th day of NOVEMBER, 
at a Quarter before ELEVEN o’clock precisely. 
WILLIAM WIEX, Clerk. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 


’ 
ITY-ROAD.- -ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
J HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
one or more Repairing Leases, for 21 years from Lady-day, 1862, the 
HOUSES Nos. 240 to 250, and 224 to 266, City-road (formerly Windsor- 
place) ; and the Houses Nos. 15 to 24, Windsor-place, facing the York- 
xoad.—For further particulars, apply at Mr. HARDWICK’S Office, 
No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendi-h-square.—Tenders are to be sealed 
up, and delivered at the Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUES- 
DAY, the 12th NOVEMBER, at a Quarter before ELEVEN o'clock 
precisely. WILLIAM WILK, Clerk. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 


OTHERHITHE. — To BUILDERS and 


OTHERS. — FREEHOLD PROPERTY, belonging to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, TO BE LET, on a Building Lease, with & 
frontage of 100 feet to the river—The plan may be seen at Mr. 
HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, ow Cavendish-square, 
where further particulars may be ascertained. 
6h Wh WILLIAM WIX, Clerk. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October, 1861. 


yo CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—TO BE LET, for aterm if required, the TEFFONT 
LIME WORKS and STONE QUARRIES, situate near the Dintoa 
Station of the Salisbury and Yeovil Railway. The limestone is of & 
character akin to the blue lias, and produces a lime of the best = 
sible quality. The quarries produce a building stone of a = 
quality, having in former times supplied the stone from which ; s 
bury Cathedral was built. These works and quarries command a arge 
business, capable of iderable extensi Until let, they will con 
tinue to be conducted as at present. An excellent 9-roomed — 
will, if required, be let with the above.—For terms, &c. apply 
Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Land Agents and rerelpes “P04 
4, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. and Salisbury, at whose 0’ 
samples of the stone and lime may be seen. 


UILDING GROUND.—WAPPING 


IMPROVEMENTS.—The Board of Works for the Limehouse 
District hereby give notice, that they are prepared to LEASH 
TENDERS from parties who may be willing to LAKE on LiAt 
certain PLOTS of LAND in High-street and Red — “~4 
Wapping.—Particulars, conditions, aud form of Tender may set 
tained at the Office of the Board, White Horse-street, eg veo por 
road East. Tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the ER. 1861. 
or before TEN o'clock, a.m, 7 yaibay, = ° 

ard not bind itse! accept any ° 
— = THOMAS W. RATCLIFF, ', Clerk to the Board. 
September, 1861. 


XFORD-STREET.—TO BE LET, ons 
building lease, a valuable PLOT of GROUND, con eof 40 
about 6,000 superficial feet, and having a frontage of GA ace 
feet to Oxford-street, with a return frontrge of wee x COHN 
Perry’s-place.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. ROB 
HENRY CLUTTON, 9, Whitehall-place, Westminster. 
LK 
























































Lospoy :—Printed by CHARLES Wyman, Printer, 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen- F published bY 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; anc seen ” Nols 
the said Wyman, at the Office of ‘ | oro hath in the 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, 








3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 


JARVIS, Saville-row, Regent-street, W.; and No. 19, Change-alley, 
Cornhill, E.0, ‘ satin 2 ; 


County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 12, 1961 
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